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PIONEER BEGINNINGS AT EMMANUEL, SHAWNEE 
By the Reverend Franklin C. Smith* 


After a lapse of a half-century it is perhaps unusual that my 
recollections of Shawnee, the town, the church and the people, 
should be so comparatively clear. 1 attribute this to the fact that 
it was my first church wherein I labored with progress and set-backs, 
made my mistakes and achieved modest successes, and so it left its 
imprint upon my mind. Facts and figures, of course, are furnished 
by the old records of parish and diocese im my library. 


I can justly make the claim of being an Oklahoma pioneer and — 
certainly one of the pioneer clergy of what is now the Diocese of 
Oklahoma. There are living today but three clergy who were of 
the early days: the Reverend A. C. Fliedner, retired, who was for 
a brief term in the District before 1897; the Reverend F. R. Jones, 
retired, who was a Candidate for Holy Orders and worked in the 
District as such from 1895 to 1897 and returned to the District 
after his ordination in 1900; and myself, who came to the district 
in 1896 and remained untii 1901. As regards my claim to be an 
Oklahoma pioneer, the Territory itself was bu® seven years old when 
I came to it, the Cherokee Outlet country but three years old, and 
the Kiowa-Comanche opening was in my time in 1901. Shawnee 
itself had attained the ripe age of five years when I first visited it. 
It is not of the dramatic event of the opening and the ‘‘Run”’ that 
I am going to speak, known as the beginnings of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory history, save to say that if you had stood on the southern border 
of Kansas on the morning of April 22, 1889, you would have wit- 
nessed one of the strangest spectacles in all the story of the settle- 
ment of the great West. I am referring to the ‘“‘Big Run,” a 
gigantic horse race for homes. New England had its birth in the 
psalms of the Pilgrim Fathers; Kansas in the border warfare of 
Free Soiler; Utah in Brigham Young’s ‘‘This is the place’; Texas 
in the smoke and flame of the Alamo. Oklahoma, one of the young- 
est of the commonwealths, had its birth in the crack of a eavalry- 
man’s carbine on that fateful morning. 


I came to the Territory in May, 1896, as a Candid 
Orders and Bishop Brooke sent me to El Reno in pe eS eee 
Church. I held my first service in Shawnee sometime in 1896 and 
was appointed in charge in 1897. I am founder of Emmanuel 
Shawnee. We came into its residence in the Summer of 1898. 

*The Reverend Franklin C. Smith is Ca i i ; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. His interesting eae Ree isn rare 
in this number of The Chronicles was delivered as an address at the Seri Cant “ ial 
celebration of Emmanuel Church (Episcopal), Shawnee, Oklahoma.—Ed ‘stele 
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My first impression of Shawnee was good and the physical 
aspects of the town seemed attractive. After a residence at El Reno 
where the only trees were those along the river and the creeks, 
Shawnee seemed well wooded and restful to the eye after the barren 
rolling prairies. Moreover, though the town was only five years 
old im 1896, it had the setiled appearance of a town much older 
and it was far from a ‘‘shack’’ town. There were no cement side- 
walks, it is true, and the streets were sandy, nor were there any 
public utilities. We burned kerosene oil and wood for cooking and 
heating. There were many neat frame cottages though some people 
were still living in tents. Log buildings were few. Main street had 
some substantial brick buildings though most of the structures were 
the traditional false front. The population in 1896 was variously 
estimated, probably around 2,500. It was reported around six 
hundred in 1895 but in 1896 it seemed very much larger than that 
figure. 


The church stood, as you know, on the corner of Broadway and 
Tenth Street in a residential district. It cost $380. This modest sum 
was due to the fact that the builder, Mr. Houghton, built it at cost. 
Next to the church on a twenty-five foot lot stood the telephone 
office, its back yard a sizeable stand of oak trees. I could have 
bought this lot for $25 in 1896 but before I left in 1901 it sold for 
$400. Next to the telephone office was a substantial two-story 
residence with a fence, the home of Mr. Carr; next to it the home 
of the owner of the telephone system Doctor Wingfried. He was 
an M. D. from Arkansas and his dwelling was a large and sightly 
two-story frame house with wide verandas. Next to it was the 
Singer Sewing Machine agency, with false front, wooden awning 
over the sidewalk and the only piece of board sidewalk in the block. 
Next to it on the corner was a feed yard for movers, with a frame 
shack. This was a source of unending interest for me. Day after 
day a procession of movers came into and through town. Covered 
wagon with Pa driving and Ma on the front seat, the tow-headed 


-ehildren herding a bunch of horses and lean stock in the rear. At 
night the feed yard was lively with a social gathering of the movers, 


Pa with his pipe and Ma with her snuff stick, with odors of frying 


' pork in the air. These people who thronged into the Territory in 


the early day were seldom permanent. The real settlers of Okla- 
homa, many of whom I knew, were a substantial and hard working 
class of intelligent farmers. 


Going back to the church, across the street, west was a substan- 


4 tial dwelling on a large lot, on one half of which the owner kept a 


j 


pi 


‘fine stallion. Across the street, north was Judge Brown’s house 
and some tiny shacks. Looking farther one saw the park, in which 


later a brick school was built. Broadway (north?) was lined with 
_ dwellings but one arrived at the outskirts of the town in that direc- 


ell | ea hfe 
, 
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tion in a few blocks. Thomas Potts built his house on upper Broad- 
way later and was not crowded by neighbors. Farther afield in the 
(northwestern?) section of the town were street after street with 
some attractive homes. This description, I am aware, 1s confined 
mainly to the immediate vicinity of the church since the limits of a 
brief address will hardly allow for wider scope and our interest 
is in the church and its beginnings a half-century ago. 


I need not describe the exterior of the church for it is entirely 
familiar to you. I am not sure just when it was built, but it must 
have been in 1896-97 for my faint recollection is of holding service 
in it in the fall or winter of 1896 when it was yet incompleted. 
However when I took charge in the spring of 1897 and held regular 
services it was entirely finished. It was seated with kitchen chairs 
with a wood stove in the west end and lighted with two large kero- 
sene lamps. A reed organ stood by the chancel. Chancel furnish- 
ings consisted of a lecturn and a prayer desk of home manufacture. 
The altar was merely four posts with a top covered with white 
cheesecloth. There was no altar cross, vases nor candlesticks nor 
altar hangings. The siding on the chancel end of the church ran 
to the ceiling and a door opened into the vestry room. This was 
the full width of the church. The Bishop had furnished it with a 
bed, a table and a stove ard this arrangement had certain advan- 
tages in the early day. Such prophet’s chamber obviated the 
necessity of going to the hotels where bed and board were some- 
times of doubtful quality, and it was the Bishop’s plan to have a 
commodious furnished vestry room in each church on the score of 
economy and convenience. There was an outside entrance on the 
north end. This was the original Emmanuel. 


_ The rectory, still standing, was built in 1898 at a cost of $325, 
likewise the contribution of Mr. Houghton, and was a marvel of 
neatness and economy, and like the church of substantial construc- 
tion and honest workmanship. In this connection I would like to 
pay a tribute to George A. Houghton, the first warden of Emmanuel 
and the builder of church and rectory as noted. In his trade as a 
contractor and builder he was conscientious and skillful. This re- 
flected his character as a man, honest, square and upright. Later 


on, the Guild painted the house and added a porch. There being 


no public utilities, the water supply came from a well i 
A bucket of water from i Mit well in the yard. 


( i eft standing displayed a noticeable 
green film, forewarning of the presence of oil somewhere in the 
subterranean neighborhood. As in the church, we used coal oil lamps 


and wood-burning stoves. In the rector ard stood 

tree. I fenced in the rectory property, ee grass oh main 
a lawn. I Kept it clipped with a lawn mower and whenever en- 
gaged in this operation an audience of children hung over the fence 
to enjoy the, to them, novel spectacle. I essayed a kitchen garden 
and among other edibles put in a row of peanut plants. 
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The mission at Shawnee was started by Bishop Brooke as were 
nearly all the parishes and missions in the two Territories. Before 
I took charge some services had been held by the Reverend D. Grif- 
fin Gunn, D.D. He did not live in Shawnee but made his residence 
at Tecumseh and most of his time was spent in railroad affairs and 
I had the i impression that he was instrumental in the building of the 
line running to Tecumseh. I was the first settled rector, coming 
into residence in September, 1898, though, as noted, I took charge 
of Shawnee in 1897. In September, 1898, I was ordained to the 
diaconate at the annual Convocation at South McAlester, Indian 
Territory. Of all the clergy, Bishop, priests and deacons, present 
at that function I am the sole survivor. It is a coincidence that the 
present rector of McAlester, the Reverend R. Allen Lewis, who came 
to McAlester from my Diocese of Western Michigan, was my suc- 
cessor at my former parish at South Haven, Michigan. 


The mission numbered some twenty-five communicants in 3896. 
There was a Guild and a somewhat uncertain choir. There was a 
vestry committee of three men, I think, but male members and com- 
municants were so scarce that the presence of two or three in at- 
tendance at the services was an event. The president of the Guild 
was Mrs. F. S. Goodrich, a Unitarian, and the secretary a Jewish 
lady, Mrs. Cole. It had a dozen or fifteen members and was active 
and dependable. It was the day of the church supper and they 
were good ones, too. A vacant store room always inspired the idea 
of a supper. Every time a new building was started its construc- 
tion was watched closely until the roof was on and the floor laid. 
The barn-like rom was lighted with oil lamps, tables borrowed and 
the chairs from the church brought in. 


I do not recall who first presided at the organ, but later Mrs. 
Waldo Thorne, a lady of culture, ability and devotion rendered faith- 
ful and talented service. The choir started out well, with a violinist 
and a cornetist in the ensemble. But this was too good to last and 
we soon went back to congregational singing. The next year Mr. 
Kirkland came to the rescue in the choir problem and formed a 
boys’ choir, the Guild making the vestments. 


4 


The original personnel of the mission numbered, as noted, some 
twenty-five communicants. George A. Houghton I have mentioned. 
Mrs. Houghton was a quiet and estimable lady. As I have already 
stated, most of the membership were women. Mrs. Remington, wife 
of the druggist, Mrs. Dean, wife of the dentist, Mrs. Rorer, Miss 
Robey Skinner, sister of Doctor Skinner, Miss Allen, Mrs. Wither- 
spoon, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Tom Potts, Mrs. Sparks, sons 
and daughter, Mrs. Messenger, Miss Kate Pennistone, Mrs. Bushfield, 
and others of the original members, whose names have escaped my 
memory. Mr. Kirkland was our treasurer. He believed in system 
but was not up on ecclesiastical terminology. He had bills printed 
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to send to contributors: ‘‘Mr. Blank, to the First Episcopal Church, 
Dr.’”? The next year saw an accession of new Church folk who were 
devoted Church people: the Dossett family, the Carreres, Mrs. Hyde, | 
Mr. Ward, Mrs. Brucher. The Goodrich family were attendant 
though not members. The cosmopolitan character of the popula- 
tion of Oklahoma was illustrated in the contrasting personalities of 
Judge Goodrich and Mr. Ward. Mr. Ward was a Southerner of 
the old school and as a young man had been one of Morgan’s raiders. 
He used to share the rectory with me when Mrs. Smith was away 
from home. One night I came in and he was humming a song. 
‘‘What song is that?’’ I asked. ‘<The ‘Song of Morgan’s Men,”’ 
he replied and sang a verse for me: 


‘‘And up the steep bank 
I see the dark squadron 
Move rank after rank.’’ 


Judge Goodrich had been an officer in Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s regiment of colored troops. Another Churchman whose 
name has escaped me was offered a post in Greeley’s ill-fated Arctic 
expedition but had declined it. I am mentioning only members of 
the parish. With the business and professional men of the town, 
the original founding fathers of this prosperous community, I was 
of course familiar and regret that space forbids their mention. 


When we arrived in town after my ordination the rectory was | 
in process of construction so we lived for a week in the vestry room 
taking our meals at the Sparks restaurant and the hotel and then 
moved into the staunch little house. My first ecclesiastical function 
was the baptism of our infant son Hobart, who succumbed to the 
rigors of the climate a year later. 


My first work was the enrichment of the sanctuary. The 
present altar in the parish house was made at the planing mill after 
my design. For the three panels of the reredos I requisitioned the 
talent of Mrs. Jordan, a Church woman and a professional artist. 
She was the wife of Doctor Jordan, a dentist who had come west 
from New York for his health. The central panel was Dobson’s 

Christ the Good Shepherd,’’ the side panels Botticelli’s angels, 
which with a dossal gave a touch of color to the otherwise barren 
Interior, A Churehwoman in Denver wave me a pair of large china 
candlesticks which served as Eucharistic lights. A prayer desk and 
sedilia were made to match the altar design. I must confess that 


both my theology and ceremonial were wh : 
days ‘“‘high Checches e what was termed in those 


Since that day I have watched th 1 | 

; e steady advance in cere- 
ies and what was the exception in those early days came to be 
the common use and custom. My acolyte, clad decently in scarlet 
cassock and lace cotta, was Barrett Lambert, who afterward became 
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an army officer. Mr. Ward was our efficient lay reader and offi- 
ciated on the Sundays I was absent. I have neglected to mention 
that the mission at Chandler, just being rebuilt after its destruction 
by a cyclone in 1896, was attached to Shawnee, necessitating stage 
coach trips until the railroad was built out of Oklahoma City. I 
also established missions at Stroud and Luther. Our parish budget 
at Shawnee was modést in the extreme in comparison with later 
years, totalling some $300 annually including Guild earnings. 


In 1900 I was advanced to the priesthood in Emmanuel Church, 
the first ordination to be held in Shawnee. <A notable feature of 
the service was the music. Mrs. Thorne presided at the organ and 
the Reverend H. L. A. Fick, rector of the parish at Oklahoma City, 
helped train the volunteer choir. Two anthems and Cruickshank’s 
Communion service were very effectively rendered. Doctor Nicholas 
of Guthrie preached the sermon and Mr. Brookes of El Reno, Diggs 
of Perry and Fick of Oklahoma City joined in the laying on of 
hands. Mr. Diggs and myself are the only survivors of this group. 
In 1901 the Western Deanery met at Shawnee. 


The prevailing tone of society in Oklahoma fifty years ago was 
naturally not religious. And in that it was true to the norm of 
pioneer life not by any means confined to Oklahoma or to Shawnee. 
But a phase of that irreligion was a marked spirit of agnosticism. 
Brann’s ‘‘Iconoclast’’ had a large circulation and Brann was a 
prophet with a large following. An element of what religion there 
was at that time presented itself in the rough and ready type on a 
dead level of crudity enlivened by emotionalism of a marked char- 
acter. Intellectual standards among the preachers in some of the 
denominations was rather under par. One denomination met in 
convention in my time and appointed a committee to look into the 
scholastic qualifications of their preachers. The committee reported, 
recommending a higher standard of learning, reinforcing their sug- 
gestion with the text ‘‘The Times of this ignorance once God winked 
at but now commandeth men everywhere to repent’’! The Territory 
was overrun with itinerant and self-appointed and probably self- 
ordained evangelists who strongly reminded me of the ‘‘King’’ in 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ There were cowboy preachers, 
girl preachers, a Sioux Indian preacher, a fellow styling himself 
“‘Noah of today,’’ and a negro calling himself “Sin-killer Griffin.” 
But it must not be inferred that there was no interest in a sane 
Gospel even if it did find hard sledding. Shawnee was well churched 
with Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 
North and South, and there were many earnest Christian people 
giving tone to the community. 


In my time Cassius M. Barnes was Governor. Governor Barnes 
was a Churchman and a lay reader in the Guthrie parish. Dennis 
Flynn was Territorial Delegate and Frank Greer was publishing 
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the Guthrie paper. The rains of 1897 had dispelled the sericea 
gloom of 1896 and the ‘‘I’ree Homes’’ bill was passed amidst ape 
rejoicings. Richard Harding Davis had painted his apse : 
picture of Oklahoma in a liverish view. I was slightly acquainte 


with Captain Baldwin, agent for the Kiowas. He had been a re- 


doubtable and resourceful field officer in the Indian wars of the © 


{aj o he Cheyennes and 
1870’s. I knew also Major Woodson, agent for t 
Arapahoes. He had fought the Apaches and the Sioux under Crook 
in the 1870’s. Both these Army officers had the respect of their 


Indian charges by ~eason of the fact that they had met them in © 


battle. 


Politics was the breath of life of the Territory, active, virulent, 
vindictive and vociferous. Once a man aspired to public office the 
next news was, quote ‘‘Charges of a sensational nature have been 
filed against him.’’ Affidavit followed accusation, abuse bristled 
with ulterior motive and the whole political scene pictured a scram- 
ble for a job in which public service fled the vicinity like the dove 
of peace from a battlefield. This is no reflection on the scores of 
honest public officials nor on the thousands of voters whose main 
interest in the situation was a feeling of disgust. Politicians in the 
main were frankly out for the job and they had at least the virtue 
of honesty in not attempting to camouflage the fact. 


Naturally I took an interest in Oklahoma’s Indian population, 
particularly the Cheyennes and Arapahoes whose reservation was 
near El Reno, and the Shawnees and Kickapoos near Shawnee. It 
should be remembered that the older blanket Indians of my time 
were the old plains ‘‘savages,’’ among the Cheyennes warriors who 
had fought Custer, Miles, Connor and Baldwin. The outstanding 
Indian in the Shawnee area was of course Big Jim, Wapameepto, 
chief of the Kispicotha band, commonly known as Big Jim’s band 
of Absentee Shawnees. They were so called because they had left 
the rest of the tribe in Kansas in 1845 and settled upon the Canadian 
river in the then Indian Territory. In 1904 they numbered 459. 


1 Moving westward from the Ohio country at an early date, the Shawnees were 
granted a tract of land near Cape Girardeau, in what is now the state of Missouri, 
under permission of the Spanish government in 1793. The tribe ceded this tract to 
the United States by treaty in 1825, in exchange for a reservation farther west, in 
what is now the state of Kansas. Sometime before this, bands of Shawnees had left 
the Cape Girardeau region and migrated to Texas. Many historians have maintained 
that this Texas group composed the “Absentee Shawnees” proper. Some members of 
this band had been allies of the Texas Cherokees and had fled north after the death 
of the Cherokee Chief, The Bowl, whose followers were defeated in battle by the 


Texans in 1839. Others of the Texas Shawnees lived with the Indian tribes on the 


Brazos Reserve until 1859 when they were forced to leave Texas and make their 
homes in the Indian Territory. Early in the 1850’s, there was a thriving community 
of Shawnees living on the Canadian River near the mouth of Little River. After the 
War between the States, the Shawnees living on the Canadian River most of whom 
were members of the former Texas bands were referred to as the “Absentee Shawnees.” 
They were granted allotments of land in the tract of country assigned the Pota- 


— 
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I knew Big Jim and often talked with him. He was of illustrious 


Indian lineage, the grandson of Tecumseh, whom Trumbull desig- 


nated as the most extraordinary Indian character in United States 


‘ history. Tecumseh left one son, the father of Big Jim. Big Jim was a 
reactionary in the matter of following the white man’s trail. Believ- 


ing that the earth was the mother of mankind, she must not be 
wounded by tilling the soil and he refused until the last to accept 
allotment. For the purpose of finding a place where his people would 
be free from molestation, he went to Mexico in my time in 1900 and 


_ while there was stricken with smallpox and died. I made many trips 


on the reservation in company with Agent Bentley and Inspector 
Taggart. William Alford was a highly respected native employee 
of the Agency, an educated, religious minded and upright Indian. 
Joe was the interpreter. On one occasion when accompanying Agent 
Bentley on an expedition te gather in absent school children Joe 


' saved us from a very embarrassing incident when the outraged 


Indians threatened us with bodily harm. It was during my time 
that the so-called ‘‘Kickapoo land Steal’’ was brewing. 

I would like to return to the Cheyenne tribe briefly for the 
story of one of my contacts. David Pendleton Oakerhater was our 
native Cheyenne Indian deacon working under the Rev. D. A. San- 
ford in the Mission to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes at Bridgeport, 
which succeeded after a lapse of ten years the old Indian Territory 
Mission at Darlington which became defunct in 1884. I cannot 
take time to tell the whole story of David’s unusual career but it so 
impressed me that I have written it in extenso in an as yet un- 
published book mss., ‘‘Hoxehetan: Cheyenne.’’ Briefly, he was a 
plains ‘‘savage’’ in the old days of Cheyenne history and in their 
wars with the whites in the 1860’s and 1870’s so notoriously distin- 
guished himself that he was selected as one of the seventy ringleaders 
in atrocities against the whites and sent to military prison under 


_ Captain Pratt in Florida. Here, under the influence of this good 


and kindly man, he became a convert to Christianity, had his basie 


- studies under the Reverend J. 8. Wicks at Paris Hill, New York, 


e- 
, 


and was ordained to the diaconate with two other Indian young 


- men—Zotom, a Kiowa, and a Comanche youth—and returned with 


4 


Mr. Wicks who founded the Indian Territory Mission in the early 
1880’s at Darlington. Mr. Wicks’ health failed and he returned to 
the east. An outstanding feature of David’s career was his faith- 
fulness. From the time Mr. Wicks left in 1884 until Bishop Brooke’s 
coming in 1893 David was left entirely alone and during this time 
successfully withstood the Messiah craze with its Messianic hopes 


and its ghost-dancing. I knew David well and respected him and 
we enjoyed a mutual affection. 


Oo ie ia 


Ss 


watomi tribe by the treaty. of 1867. These lands were within the present Potta- 

watomie County, of which Shawnee is the county seat. The Shawnees who re- 
_ mained in Kansas sold their reservation in that state to the United States in 1867 
and purchased the right to allotments of land in the Cherokee Nation.—Ed. 
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Chitto Harjo, ‘‘Crazy Snake,’’ was in the field in my time (1901) ~ 
with his band of light horsemen reactionaries opposing the Dawes 
Commission allotments and the rumor was that he sent word of his | 
intention to burn the town. Mounted patrols were sent out and the 
town is still standing. Crazy Snake was esteemed a Creek patriot 
by many of his tribe and a poem was written in his honor. Soon 
after my arrival in Shawnee the last instance of the old tribal right 
of capital punishment took place at the old execution tree at We- 
woka, capital of the Seminole Nation. 


Quanah Parker, Comanche chief, was living on his ranch near 
Fort Sill in my time. His story is well known and he had progressed 
from the chieftainship of one of the most turbulent bands of the 
fierce Comanches to a position of leadership which gained the re- 
spect of the whites. 


During my time, also, in 1901, the El Reno drawing took place. 
This novel expedient of a lottery in place of a run for available 
claims was heartily denounced, I recall, by certain religious elements. 
Claims were won by 13,000 persons, but 150,000 were disappointed. © 
For weeks the trains were jammed with homeseekers and the high- 
ways swarmed with covered wagons. 


In 1898 the Spanish-American war burst upon us, and the 
country, having had a rest from the scourge of war and the great © 
War between the States having become a legend, the country blazed 
with patriotism. Oklahoma was ambitious to furnish troops and — 
great was the disappointment when it was put off with one treop — 
of the famous Rough Riders. A number of Shawnee and Chandler 
young men of my acquaintance jomed up, Corp. Beard, Troopers 
Honeycutt and Palmer. Trooper McMillan was wounded in action. 
I was also acquainted with Capt. Huston commanding Troop D and 
the regimental chaplain, Chaplain Brown, a priest of the Church 
of Arizona. 

From 1898 to 1901 I was assistant secretary of Convocation and 
publisher of the Oklahoma Churchman. During this time I published 
at Shawnee for the Reverend D. A. Sanford, missionary to the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes, a Cheyenne Service Book containing transla- 
tions into Cheyenne of some portions of Holy Communion and 
Morning and Evening Prayer, with some hymns. The publication 
attracted general notice. The Kansas City Star commented: ‘‘We 
suppose this book is for Le Churchmen.’’ One of the early news- 
papers of my time was the Shawnee Chieftain with Editor Busfield at 
the helm. My Oklahoma scrapbook has a number of clippings from 
his trenchant pen. In his editorial column, paragraphs and news 
stories he was utterly frank and the goings-on in the community 
were spread before the public with unsparing fidelity. 


No sketch of life and conditions in the pioneer Oklahoma of 
my time would be complete without some reference to a small but / 
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very much publicized element in the population of the outlaws. 


One Dillinger makes a Chicago headline and it seemed that some- 


how the words Oklahoma and outlaws were naturally complementary 


in the minds of the rest of the population of the United States. I 


‘saw some of these gentry and once unknowingly had dinner in the 


hotel next to the post office with one of them out on bail, a very 
polished but murderous gentleman clothed in a ‘‘swing-tail’’ coat 
and a string tie. He was well read and a good conversationalist but 
kept strictly off personalities and I didn’t learn his identity until 
later, having long before learned the western custom of forebearing 
to commit the social blunder of attempting to dip into a man’s past 
in a new country. When I say I saw some of the outlaws I mean 
that Shawnee being on the borders of the Indian Territory it was 
when they were being escorted through town individually or in 
squads by the marshals, to an appointment with Judge Parker of 


Fort Smith, some of them with no return passage. 


The history of the old Indian Territory is well known. For 
years the Territory had been the mecca of refugees from justice 
and part of its population was made up of these riff-raff, which is 
no reflection upon the many fine full-bloods, mixed-bloods and 
whites then resident there. Poverty, ignorance and congenital 
criminality, evident in their countenances, made a poisonous cul- 
ture area for the Indian Territory outlaw. The last of the Dalton 
gang had been run down by Marshal Tilghman in my time and the 
sands of the Doolin gang were running out. Al Jennings walked 


the streets of Shawnee in my time. His father was an estimable 


citizen of Tecumseh. One night I got on the train at Oklahoma 
City en route for Shawnee. I noticed that the day coach had a 
squad of men armed with rifles. I inquired the reason and was in- 
formed that the railroad had a tip that the Dalton gang was plan- 
ning to hold up the train near a lonely station half way to Shawnee. 
However, it was a ialse alarm for nothing eventful transpired. 


It is my opinion that in the taming of the West and making 
possible its settlement and the flower of its civilization, not enough 


-eredit is given by historians to two factors: the Regular Army and 


the peace officers. An honest and courageous peace officer was a 


_ powerful element in the advance of civilization and Oklahoma in its 


early day had its share. I knew some of these peace officers of the 
Territory, not intimately, but as I knew other prominent citizens, 
Nix and Thomas and Grimes, United States marshals, and Chris 
Madsen, deputy of El Reno. Tilghman of Guthrie was perhaps the 


most famous. As I remember him he was stout and fatherly Jook- 
ing with a benign cast of countenance that belied his steely courage. 


His reply to Roosevelt who had inquired of him how he had escaped 


death in numerous combats with outlaws, always seemed to me 
as one of the finest things I ever heard, ‘‘ When you’ve got the right 


on your side you’ve always got an edge on a man.”’ 
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A resume of Church affairs in parish and district. without 


some estimate of Bishop Brooke and effort to pay tribute to him 
would be like Shakespeare’s Hamlet with the melancholy Dane left 
out, though it is not possible in this brief address to do more than 
to record some impressions.2, One cannot do justice m a few para- 
graphs either to this Apostle of the Church or to his labors im lay- 
ing the foundations of this Diocese under pioneer conditions and 
in pioneer times. It is my considered opimion after five years of 
rather close contact with him and knowledge of his work, that he 


was the Church, so to speak. That is to say, that not only the es- — 


tablishment of the missions and parishes was made possible by his 
initial labors, but it was his influenee and his personality and its 
continuing impact upon the Church people that was the main ele- 
ment in organizing work and that held the District together in the 
early days. 

With the foundation of a deep spirituality Bishop Brooke was 


a type of the best standards in American life, spiritually and in- 
tellectually. A mark of his character was his self-effacement and 


modesty. He had a-philosophical mind and at times he was a little © 


hard to follow in his mental explorations of a subject. His Church- — 


manship was tinged with the old Evangelicalism inherited from his 


father, Doctor Brooke of Kenyon, who had been a leader of Hvan- © 
gelical thought in the days of Bishop Mellvaine of Ohio, but the © 


Bishop’s theological attitude had graduated into the then more 
modern ‘‘low Church’’ position also evidenced in a desire for sim- 


plicity in ceremonial. He had the saving grace of a sense of humor © 
which was a help in the wear and tear of a hard life and was an in- © 
veterate punster. He was kindly and patient and this latter virtue © 


had ample scope in dealing with the shifting body of clergy and 


many trials m dealing with the laity. His health was never robust — 


and like all of us at the time he suffered from recurrent bouts of 
the prevailing malaria. It was later that the more serious disease 


attacked him and his courage in keeping on with his work with this — 


handicap was notable. 


Missionary Bishops in those days had a double burden, that of 
planting the Church in their jurisdictions and raising the money to 
finance it. It was a day of small things financially in Oklahoma. 
I do not have the figures of the General Board’s appropriation to 
the Missionary District of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory in 
my time but it is safe to say that it was very small and out of all 
proportion to the task. The Bishop told me that he turned in one 
half of his salary of $3,000 in support of the work. He subjected 
himself to the strictest economy and often to hardship in travel. 


2A biography entitled “Right Rey. Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Bishop of Okla- 


homa—1852-1918,” by the Reverend H. J. Llwyd blis i nicle. 
homa, Vol. XII, No. 1 (March, 1934) , pp. 32-54.—-Ed. pe debi Pk oe 
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I have known him to spend the night in a railroad station rather 
than incur a hotel expense. Annually, then, he was obliged to make 
trips east on begging expeditions collecting sums small and large 
with an occasional windfall. I recall his tellmg me of the founding 
~ of All Saints’ Hospital at South McAlester, which had its inception 
in his help in the care of mine disaster sufferers there. After a 
seemingly fruitless call on a churchwoman in the East to present 
the need, he was taking his leave. Just as he reached the door she 
asked, ‘‘ Where shall I send this money?”’ 


Not being able to afford such functionaries in the early days 
the Bishop was his own archdeacon and general missionary. I recall 
his telling me of his experiences when the Cherokee Outlet opened 
in 1893. The Bishop went in at the time of the opening, the run. 
“He held services the first Sunday after the run in the principal 
new town, Enid, fitting up seats and a rude altar in the shade of 
the land office, the only building in town of 10,000 people. The 
Bishop slept at nights on this trip on flat cars on the railroad siding 
using his vestment case as a pillow. He considered this rough life 
merely as part of the day’s work. In fording streams he carried his 
vestment case in his lap with the wagon bed awash. At one place 
the school trustee objected to the use of the building for services 
and left with the key in his pocket. The Bishop pried open a win- 
dow and the congregation followed him through the window. 


When Bishop Brooke came to Oklahoma as its first Bishop in 
1893, the exploration of the field was his first task, seeking out the 
scattered handful of Church folk in towns and villages. His method 
is illustrated in the founding of the work at Shawnee. Searching out 
the Church people, a service is arranged. A guild is organized. The 
response justifying the next step, a lot is secured, sometimes given by 
a land company, if not, purchased by a gift from the Bishop supple- 
mented by contributions raised locally by him or by a committee. 
The next move of progress is the erection of a church. The Guild 
works toward this end; the Bishop makes an appropriation from his 
meager funds; either he personally or a committee circulates a sub- 
scription paper and the edifice is erected. Regular services have 
been instituted. The Bishop or a clergy man spends Saturday in 
pastoral calls stirring up their pure minds by way of remembrance 
of Sunday duty and Sunday services are held. These are not always 
a finished product liturgically. The congregation is weak in re- 
sponses and the chants when essayed are often a duet by the Bishop 
and one other, sometimes a solo by the Bishop with organ obligato, 
that is, if an organist can be found who is bold enough to attempt to 
play the chants. Usually they are read, awaiting a later period 
of instructed vocalists. The Bishop raises a subscription list for the 
support of the services and toward the salary of the missionary, the 
Guild helping, and a new mission is launched, its career subject to 
the changes and chances of a shifting and migratory population in a 
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i nity. In this, Cleveland’s statement well applied : 
r We fans cuadaons not.a theory.’’ Subject also to the ree 
habits of the clergy, long pastorates were not the rule. A minister 
complained, ‘‘We preach to a procession and a chureh executive 
amended the statement, ‘‘It is a procession preaching to a proces- 
sion.’’? I speak of this spade work of a missionary Bishop to oa 
phasize the fact of the nature and extent of the Bishop’s care for a 
the churches in every phase of their existence, and the nature and 
extent of his burdens in so doing. 

Tragedy darkened the good Bishop’s life later on in the drown- 
ing of his son John in a heroic attempt to rescue some boys under 
his charge. The young man died a hero’s death but I can assure 
you that the heroic death of a loved son does not assuage grief. Later 
on the fell disease that had attacked him developed. The Lord’s 
hand was heavy upon him in affliction spiritual and physical. It is 
impossible for the finite mind to compass the mind of the Almighty 
and to attempt to fathom the ways of Providence. Can we say of 
Bishop Brooke, ‘‘Finis coronat opus’’? Yes, if our standard is St. 
Paul’s words: ‘‘I reekon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed to usward.”’ 

It is evident that one viewing your strength now, in Emmanuel, 
Shawnee, and in the Diocese of Oklahoma, should contrast it with the 
feebleness of our beginnings a half-century ago. We of the pioneer 
clergy, under our pioneer Bishop, did something in laying founda- 
tions. Under God, and with the wise leadership of succeeding Bishops, 
Oklahoma has waxed strong and personally I am happy to see it in 
its strength knowing the background of its beginnings. In that time 
of beginnings I don’t know that I ever gave a thought of what a 
half-century would produce in the way of progress. We had more 
pressing things on hand than dreams of the future. But I do know 
this, and the passage of years since that time has not dimmed the 
fact in my mind that I entered upon my work with interest and en- 
thusiasm. A contributing factor in this was my point of view. To 
some transplanted from the privileged East, conditions of life in 
that pioneer day might have seemed as raw and erude as the shacks 
that made the towns sprawled along the railroads. But not to me. 
I think I had sufficient practical common sense to realize that we 
were engaged in erecting the great commonwealth which Oklahoma 
has now become. That I had a part and share in this, small and 
obscure though it was, but nevertheless a part, is a source of satis- 
faction to me. Moreover I would have been dull indeed if the ro- 
mance of the frontier and of missionary work had not appealed to me. 


God’s blessing on this my first parish and the scene of my youth- 
ful labors. May it go on from strength to strength, spiritual and 
material. It will always, as ever in the past, have a warm place jn 
my heart and the object of my earnest prayer. 


PEARL MOYER SEARCY 
(Mrs. Howard Searcy) 
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MRS. HOWARD SEARCY 


1877-1945 
By Howard Searcy* 


Pearl C. Moyer was born October 7, 1877 in Wichita, Kansas, 
daughter of Charles E. and Ella Burr Moyer. Her father was a 
builder of bridges for the Santa Fe Railroad in Kansas and later 
‘owned and developed a farm in Harper County, in that state, six 


_ miles west of the town of Harper, the county seat. 


2 ie ed 


In the year 1893 the family moved to a ranch in Woods County, 
Oklahoma Territory, which Mr. Moyer had acquired and where his 
cattle interests became extensive. In those early days it was a little 
too rough, and the educational facilities were too limited for his 
family of growing children, so a home was purchased in the city 
of Alva, which was the family home until both parents had passed 
away and the children were widely and permanently separated. 


This family, parents and children, were true pioneers of a 
high type, and Woods County and the cities to which the children 
have gone, all but one in Oklahoma, are better places in which to 
live because of their presence. 


In the year 1901, Pearl Moyer married Howard Searcy, of Win- 
field, Kansas, who was employed in an abstract office. In 1903 her 
pioneering instincts prevailed and they moved to Wagoner, Indian 
Territory where Mr. Searey became the builder and manager of the 
first abstract plant in that part of the old Western Judicial District 
now known as Wagoner County. Other plants were started from 
time to time, but with the active support and help of Mrs. Searcy 
they were gradually absorbed and consolidated, and in 1922 Mr. 
Searcy became president and Mrs. Searcy, Vice-president and sole 
owners of Wagoner County Abstract Company, the only plant of 
its kind in the county to which they had come in 1903. 


Mrs. Searcy was one of the outstanding artists of Oklahoma, 
working in oils and water colors, but her principal art work was in 
ceramics, and her hand decorated china is in many cabinets in this 
and surrounding states. She was well known and sought as a judge 


‘in the art exhibits of the larger fairs of the state, and her blue rib- 


bons on ceramics exhibited in years when she was not judging make 


*The sudden death of Mr. Howard Searcy occurred at Wagoner, on February 
10, 1946, coming as a shock to friends of Mr. and Mrs. Searcy throughout Oklahoma. — 
The manuscript of this article on Mrs. Searcy’s life—i.e. the brief biography by Mr. 
Searcy and the tribute in behalf of the Daughters of the American Revolution—was 
ready at that time for publication in this number of The Chronicles Ed. 
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an impressive back-ground for the china in her own cabinet. The 
walls of her home are an artist’s delight, and it is a matter of com- 
ment that she was able, with the other things she did, to give so much 
time and service in promoting art and culture in Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Searcy was a life member of the Oklahoma State Historical 
Society, a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and severa! 
of the more important patriotic societies. The one with which she 
was most closely identified was the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. For twenty-two years she had been a member of the Mus- 
kogee Indian Territory Chapter, serving in various chapter offices 
and in 1941 and 1942 as Chapter Regent. She was elected and 
served as State Regent in 1943 and 1944. In 1944 she was endorsed 
by the State Society as a candidate for Vice-President General of 
the National Society, but had passed away before the election could 
be held in Washington. 


The number one war-time project sponsored by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was the raising of blood plasma pro- 
curement funds, in which the Oklahoma State Society’s success was 
outstanding. On account of war-time travel restrictions, on orders 
of the National Society, Mrs. Searey was holding over as State 
Regent through the year 1945, and on May 4th, on one of her official 
missions, she was killed instantly in an automobile wreck. Her 
passing is mourned by her family and by friends over Oklahoma 
and in other states where she was widely known. 


For her intense patriotism and devotion to her country she was 
regarded by her friends and co-workers as a soldier, and as a soldier 
she died leaving family and friends sorrowful but proud. 


“Individuals die—but the amount of truth they have taught 
and the sum of good they have done dies not with them.’’ 


A TRIBUTE! 


Oklahoma Society and Muskogee Indian Territory Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution, unite in tribute to an out- 
standing member, chapter and state officer, Mrs. Howard Searcy 
of Wagoner, Oklahoma, whose untimely death occurred on Friday 
morning, May 4, 1945, at Okmulgee. She was almost instantly 
killed in an automobile accident while en route to Shawnee to spend 
a few hours with a niece after which she planned to go to both 
Oklahoma City and Norman on business in connection with D. A. R 
work. Her funeral took place the following Sunday in the First 
Methodist Church at Wagoner of which she was a member with burial 


in El i 
ae ea cemetery. Her husband, two sisters and two brothers 


1This tribute to Mrs. Howard Seare i ; 

ite te 2 y was written by Marguerite Rine 

saa pacts zee Ee the Oklahoma Society, Dane eauic hosed 
Chew Hincee ney is former Chapter ic 5 of Muskogee Indian Territory 
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Mrs. Searcy became a member of the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution on October 31, 1923. Enrolled as 
Pearl Moyer Searcy, descendant of Isaac Burr, Revolutionary soldier, 

~she was assigned the national number of 192789 and became the 
142nd member elected to Muskogee Indian Territory Chapter since 
its beginning in 1907. 


Her twenty-two years in the society were marked by absolute 
devotion to the organization and to the high ideals and purposes 
for which it stands. During that time she served on many commit- 
tees in her own chapter and in turn was elected historian and regent 
and at one time was appointed the chapter’s parliamentarian. In 
the state organization she carried on the work of the committees on 

Americanism, Good Citizenship and National Defense. She was 
_ elected State Historian and later State Regent, occupying the latter 
office at the time of her death. 


While State Historian it was through her efforts that the State 
Genealogical Library and Museum were placed in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building at Oklahoma City. Her other activities 
were many and her chapter members will long remember an elaborate 
scrap book she personally compiled. This beautiful book will stand 
not only for its historical correctness but for the artistic ability and 
originality shown in its binding. 


Had Mrs. Searey lived, undoubtedly she would have attained 
national office. In 1945, due to war time restrictions, the Conti- 
nental Congress scheduled to be held in the spring, along with all 


other such gatherings, was called off. Had it taken place, Mrs. 
Searcy’s name would have been presented for one of the offices of 
Vice-President General. Concerning her candidacy her home Chapter 
had the following to say: 


“We of the Muskogee Indian Territory Chapter are proud of Mrs. 
Searcy’s more than two decades of D. A. R. service, in her own chapter, in 
the state and in the nation. Her ability as a leader, her loyalty to the 
society, her enthusiasm, her untiring efforts and her splendid achievements 
justify our belief that her election as Vice-President General will reflect 
honor upon the State of Oklahoma and further the best interests of the 
National Society D. A. R.” 


When Mrs. Searcy was elected State Regent, she said she would 
go in office as a soldier and from that moment her time was used 
exclusively for D. A. R. work and business of the society. Her first 

objective was to gain information on all the society’s war work, to 
_ know fully what was expected and to carry that message to each 
member in the state. Since the accumulation of Blood Plasma 
Funds was the Society’s number one project, it was adopted as 
Oklahoma’s. Mrs, Searcy wrote long letters to chapter regents ex- 
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ini he plan. and travelled all over the state, visiting chapters, 
peas aie ah the Blood Plasma Fund and answering any question 
raised in connection with the project. She first asked for $2500.00 
but according to her report the total of $10,389.13 was raised be- 
tween March 1, 1943 and March 15, 1944. As early as October 1943 
enough funds had been turned over to the treasury to purchase 
Oklahoma’s Number Two Mobile Plasma Unit which was delivered in 
St. Louis on November 30. 


In the words of Oklahoma’s state regent, “‘Unprecedented work 
has been done for this project in all chapters—credit belongs ex- 
clusively to these groups—their reports will not be infringed upon, 
but Oklahoma Society will rank at D. A. R: Congress in Blood Plasma 
Funds as one of the highest in the national organization.’’ This is 
but one example of the results of the untiring work of Mrs. Searcy. 
In her first annual report she speaks of having written 1300 letters 
on D. A. R. business, including five official letters to chapter regents 
and state officers, three official letters to state chairmen and ninety- 
three cards. Over the state, in all kinds of weather, sometimes driv- 
ing alone in her own car, she travelled 8,144 miles. Never did she 
cancel or fail to keep an appointment. 


That year Oklahoma D, A. R. led all other states in increase of 
membership and three new chapters were organized. Mrs. Searey 
was behind every state officer and state chairman and vice-chairman 
of the twenty-five active committees of the organization. She was 
behind each chapter and its officers, ready to serve in an advisory 
capacity should her help be desired or needed. 


On May 38, 1945, Mrs. Searey was a special guest of Muskogee 
Indian Territory Chapter, the occasion being a tea sponsored by the 
Chapter. It turned out to be her last appearance at a D. A. R. 
function and it seems particularly fitting that her home Chapter 
should have had this honor.. The women of the Muskogee group 
loved Mrs. Searcy and admired her for her high qualities of leader- 
ship and her loyalty and devotion to a great cause. In this they 
Joined all other D. A. R. members who knew her and other friends 
and acquaintances and found an inspiration in her presence among 
them. That day the beloved State Regent expressed great satisfaction 
over the co-operation she was receiving, the good work of the chap- 
ters over the state and also the success of the tea that afternoon. 
Among other things she said she was happy to see many young 
women among the guests and to know that many of them were 
Joining the society. She pointed out how necessary it was to interest - 
these younger women for as she expressed it “‘They will carry on 
the work we have begun.’’ Then she added ‘‘There is still much 
to do.’’ It was only the next day that all realized that the valiant 
work begun by Mrs. Searcy, State Regent of the Oklahoma Society, 


D. A. R. would have to be carried on by others, but j : 
Oklahoma daughters will not fail her. y , but in this, her 
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The following poem in the form of an acrostic from the pen 
of Mrs. Cora Case Porter, a member of Muskogee Indian Territory 
Chapter, beautifully expresses the regret of all Oklahoma Daughters 

- of the American Revolution at the passing of a valuable and much 


loved member. It is inserted here with the permission and approval 
of the author: 


THE LOST PEARL 


Presently she will come in, this friend of mine, 
Eyes flashing with patriotic plan of doughty 

Action, inspiration born! No! The backdrop of time 
Reflects but the shadow of her personality, 

Loving humanity, sharing its load. 


Somewhere, from loftier heights, thrilling loyalty, 
Each call to serve was heard. Her’s the glory road, 
As the hour-glass sifts the lees from fame, 
Remembered after death’s ruthless hand, 

Came suddenly to still the vibrant frame, 

Young in heart, eternal in the spirit land. 
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JANE HEARD CLINTON 
By Angie Debo* 


It was in the spring cf 1897 that young Dr. Fred S. ee 
brought his bride to the roistering Indian Territory cow by = 
Tulsa. The place probably had a population of five hundre ss i 
consisted mainly of corrals and loading pens, and a straggling ee 
of frame buildings along a ‘‘Main Street”’ eutting at right angles 
across the Frisco tracks. Ii stood precariously on land belonging 
to the Creek Indians, and nobody could purchase a town lot or obtain 
more than, an occupancy title to his place of business. It was a 
strange setting for a cultured Georgia girl. 


Jane Carroll Heard was directly descended from Stephen Heard, 
president of the Revolutionary Council of Safety of the colony of 
Georgia, brigadier-general in the patriot army, and Revolutionary 
war governor of his-state; and from Elizabeth Darden, his wife, 
who was a niece of Martha Washington. She was related also to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 


Her father, James Lawrence Heard, had been an infantry colonel 
in the Confederate army, had served in the Georgia legislature. and 
had been chosen as the first mayor of the town of Elberton. Her 
mother, Melissa Harper Heard, had been one of the first graduates 
of the Wesleyan Female College at Macon, Georgia. The family home 
on the edge of Elberton was a place of gracious living and overflow- 
ing hospitality, always filled with relatives and friends, leaders of 
the community and the state. Outstanding among the guests was 
Alexander H. Stephens, former Vice-President of the Confederacy, 


whose amusing eccentricities and brilliant table conversation still 
live in family tradition. 


In this happy setting Jane Heard was born, April 16, 1875. 
She grew up among her brothers and sisters and a host of Heard 
and Harper cousins running in and out of each others’ houses. She 
graduated with highest honors from the Elberton Collegiate Institute, 
and became a pianist of original feeling and power. She was popular 


*Dr. Angie Debo, of Marshall, Oklahom 
published volumes on Oklahoma historical subjects, is a former contributor to 
Chronicles. One of her recent books is Tulsa: From Creek Town to Oil Capital 
(Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1943.) —Ed. 

1T am indebted to Mrs. Margaret Heard Dohme of Elberton, Georgia and Mrs. 


Louise Morse Whitham of Tulsa for much of the information used in this article. I 
have even appropriated some of. their sentences. 


a, the well known author of a number of 


re 


JANE HEARD CLINTON 
(Photo in 1897) 
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with the Elberton young people, now elderly men and women, who 
still remember her as a high-spirited, radiant girl with a gift for 
friendship. She also made visits to Washington and St. Louis, 
where she became a social favorite. In 1897 her picture was pub- 
‘lished in Munsey’s Magazine, where she was characterized as a 
Southern woman of personal charm and outstanding musical ability. 


Jane’s family, and especially her mother, had hoped she would 
marry one of the local beaux whose shiny buggies were always 
standing in front of the house on Sunday afternoons; but one day 
she attended a commencement at Young Harris College, and met 
a tall, courtly stranger from the Indian Territory who was pursuing 
his pre-medical studies in ‘‘the States.’’ This meeting culminated in 
a brilliant wedding, with the spacious plantation house crowded 

“with guests, a small niece and nephew holding white satin ribbons 
and brothers and sisters and cousins as attendants, the mocking birds 
singing outside, and the bride sweeping down the wide stairway in 
her misty veil. A far ery, all this, from the life that lay ahead in 
the Indian Territory cow town. 


Although Dr. Clinton was blue-eyed and blond, he was tech- 
nically a Creek Indian, the son of Charles Clinton, a white man, 
and Louise Atkins, a part-white, part-Indian girl, a teacher in the 
tribal schools. Charles Clinton had died in 1888, but the family 
still owned the Half Circle S Ranch on Duck Creek, south of the 
Arkansas, and lived in a large ornate house on a hilltop in the present 
Tulsa suburb of Red Fork. 


The doctor maintained his office in Tulsa, but desirable living 
quarters were not to be had there. He brought his bride to the 
Red Fork home, where Mother Clinton initiated her into Western 
ranch housekeeping. Other members of the family were Lee Clinton 
and his young wife, Susan Merrill Clinton, also a Georgia girl; 
Vera Clinton, now Mrs. J. H. McBirney?; and Paul Clinton. These 
lively young people had a merry time of it, entering into the out- 
door activities of the farm and ranch, and the three girls developed 
a bond of sisterhood that has endured throughout the years. 


Before the end of the first year of their married life the Fred 
Clintons were able to rent a house in Tulsa. It was located well 
out in the country, at the present Ninth and Main streets. It was a 
big bare box with only an outer wall; inside it was lined with red 
building paper, and the scantling showed like the bones of a skeleton. 
The young couple got permission of the owner to lath and plaster 
and paper the rooms at their own expense, and later they built a 
small barn for the doctor’s two horses on the same terms. Here 

they lived for six years. 


2 See Fred S. Clinton, “James Hugh McBirney,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXII 
(1944), 254. 
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Jane Clinton was completely undismayed by these hardships. 
She is remembered as a tall, regal young woman, who always kept 
a well dressed look, although she often made her own clothes and 
did her own housework. When colored help was available she had 
loyal workers in the garden and kitchen, for she understood negro 
people and they worked with her gladly. She suffered much from 
sickness and had to endure the loss of her two children, but her home 
radiated hospitality, and she met all comers with charm and dignity 
and irrepressible humor. 


The Clintons became active members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. This little congregation had been organized in the 
Presbyterian Mission building in 1893 with seven members, and had 
progressed through a brush arbor meeting place to a one-room shack 
with a door in one end and the pulpit in the other, and three win- 
dows on a side. When the congregation outgrew these quarters, 
Dr, Clinton served on the three successive building committees, which 
planned the neat brick structure occupied from 1901 to 1907, the 
large pillared building used from 1907 to 1928, and the present 
towered edifice now dominating Boston Avenue with its modern 
expression of the religious spirit. At the same time Mrs. Clinton 
was active in securing the first pipe organ, and served as the organist. 

As the church grew, her activities multiplied. For a number of 
years she taught a large Sunday school class of young women, which 
became known as the Clintonian Class; and her influence has fol- 
lowed the members into maturity and homes and eareers of their own. 
In 1907 the women organized a Foreign Missionary Society in her 
home, and she served every year as its president until 1915, when it 
was merged with the Home Mission and Parsonage Society to form 
the organization now known as the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service. It was during her presidency that the society undertook 
the support of a native worker in Korea—the Jane Heard Clinton 
Bible Woman. This project was maintained by the local organiza- 
tion until the General Board of Missions took it over about 1925. 


Meanwhile Tulsa had not remained an Indian Territory cow 
town. First came Federal courts and increasing law enforcement. 
Then came organized city government, and the platting and sale of 
town lots to individual owners. At the same time the Creek govern- 
ment was liquidated in preparation for Oklahoma statehood. and 
the great ranches surrounding Tulsa were broken up and divided 
into quarter-section allotments. Last, and most dramatic of all, Dr. 
Clinton and his partner brought in the discovery well at Red Fork 
that made Tulsa an oil town. The population jumped from 1,390 


3 For a history of this church see Fred S. Clinton, “ 
Avenue,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXT (1943), pe From Brush Arbor to Boston 
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at the first census in 1900 to 7,298 at a special statehood census in 
1907 ; 18,182 in 1910; 72,075 in 1920; and 141,258 in 1930.4 


The newcomers who came to swell the city’s population were 
_ young men from many states lured by the chances of the oil industry. 
Mrs. Clinton’s dinners and evening parties often included desirable 
strangers who were lodged at the hotels, and her friendly charm did 
much to induce them to settle as permanent residents and city build- 
ers. Many of them brought brides, and these young women went 
actively to work under Mrs. Clinton’s leadership to make the frontier 
town a happier place to live. Much has been written of the romance 
of Tulsa’s material development and of the pioneers who raised its 
towers into the sky, but ‘‘she was a pioneer in building the soul of 


= the city.’”> 


A full list of her charter memberships and offices in cultural 
and civie organizations would fill many paragraphs. She was a 
charter member and president of the Tuesday Book Club, organized 
in 1905; a charter member and president of the Ruskin Art Club, 
organized in 1908; a charter member of the Tulsa Art Association; 
a charter member of the Tulsa Civic Music Association; a board 
member of the Tulsa Symphony Orchestra Association; a charter 
member of the Tulsa Garden Club; a charter member and for many 
years a director of the Children’s Day Nursery; a charter member 
and president of the Tulsa Federation of Music Clubs; chairman ot 
the Committee on the Advancement of American Music for the 
Oklahoma State Society, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
and so on through a much longer list. But probably her greatest in- 
terest outside her home and her church was the Hyechka Club. 


The Hyechka Club was organized with ten charter members—all 
musicians—in 1904. The name—the Creek generic word for ‘‘music”’ 
—was adopted at the suggestion of a Creek member. The purpose 
of the club was to develop music appreciation in the homes, the 
schools, and the churches of the rapidly growing settlement. Mrs. 
Clinton was chosen as its first president, and was re-elected every 
year thereafter until 1921, when she was made president for life. 


It was through the efforts of this organization that the ambitious 
young town made music a regular part of its public school cur- 
riculum. In 1907 the club sponsored Tulsa’s first Spring Music 
Festival, with local and outside artists. The next year—the first 
spring after statehood—Madame Schumann-Heink, then at the 
height of her career, brought her rich contralto and her varied 
musical themes to this wild setting of oil, and strife, and violent 
growth. In 1911 the club presented the New York Symphony 
Orchestra with Walter Damrosch as conductor. In 1914 it per- 


4 Angie Debo, Tulsa: From Creek Town to Oil Capital (Norman, 1943), 76-110 
and passime 
5 A statement made in the funeral address by the Rev. H. Bascom Watts. 
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suaded the young city to construct a $125,000 Convention Hall and 
install a $11,500 organ. And thus through the formative years the 
cultural development of Tulsa kept pace with the speed and fury of 
its growth.§ 


Although Mrs. Clinton’s major public interest was in music, she 
found time to collaborate with her husband in his healing ministry. 
When the doctor with several associates started Tulsa’s first char- 
tered hospital and training school for nurses’ in 1906, she became 
a non-professional friend to the superintendent. and students. With- 
out formality her home was theirs, and her friendship helped many 
of them through the lonesome days of training. She initiated the 
custom of an annual Christmas tree at the hospital, where nurses, 
doctors, and patients joined with ministers and musicians of the 
town in a religious service with group singing. She also became a 
member of the Auxiliary to the Tulsa County Medical Society, and 
held office in the Auxiliary to the State Medical Association. She 
received a bronze medal from the United States government for Red 
Cross work in the First World War. 


When the first Parent-Teachers’ Association was organized in 
Tulsa in 1908, she became a charter member, and at one time served 
as president. She was one of the founders of the public (Carnegie) 
library. The Tulsa Y. W. C. A. was organized in her home, and she 
was chairman of the social committee when the present building was 
opened. When Girl Scout troops were formed she helped with their 
music and their programs. 


By this time the Clintons were living in their commodious house 
at the corner of Fifth and Cheyenne, notable for its surrounding 
flower gardens. Here in this elegant setting Mrs. Clinton dispensed 
the same gracious hospitality and maintained the same leadership 
in the city’s expanding affairs that she had shown in the days of 
crude beginnings. When the International Petroleum Exposition was 
organized in 1923 she served as chairman of the social committee 
for the first two of these great oil shows. When the Philbrook Art 
Center was opened, she was a charter member and an active sup- 
porter of the organization. Under her leadership the Hyechka Club 
multiplied its activities—encouraging young musicians, bringing 
music to shut-ins, carrying on social service work among the under- 
privileged—and the list of its guest artists sounds like a roll eall of 
American musicians. Its influence was recognized not only in the 
state, but through the entire Southwest, so that when Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma formed a district of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs it took the name of ‘“Hyechka District.’’ 


mi 6 Fred S. Clinton, “The Hyechka Club,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XX1I (1943), 


7 For a history of Tulsa hospital “Rj : : » 5 
Oklahoma, XXII (1944), 42. pitals see “First Hospitals in Tulsa,” Chronicles of 
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As Mrs. Clinton looked back over the transformation of the cow 
town through successive oil booms to a great modern city and as 
she watched the unfolding of the institutions she had created, she 
_became interested in preserving its story. She became a member of 
_ the Oklahoma Historical Society, and she encouraged her husband 
to record the history of its development. She and Dr. Clinton will- 
ingly served as advisers when a group of Central High School stu- 
dents formed the Tulsa Historical Society and began collecting 
materials on local history. She received the young research workers 
graciously, answered their questions with tact and directness, and 
told them pioneer stories with humor and a deep understanding of 
human nature. 


The culmination of her long life of civic service came in the 
“banquet celebrating the fortieth anniversary of the Hyechka Club, 
October 20, 1944. As the program unfolded in speeches and musical 
selections by business and political and musical leaders of the city 
and the state, it was a striking demonstration of how far Tulsa— 
and Oklahoma—had come since young Jane Clinton brought her 
gracious gifts to a raw frontier. She presided with her usual dignity 
and charm, her queenly grace accentuated by a rose velvet dress, 
and her mature face reflecting the years of creative living. At 
the close of the evening an announcement was made of the estab- 
lishment of the Jane Heard Clinton Student Loan Fund, which will 
assist young musicians through the years, and will symbolize the 
influence of her radiant service. 


Barely another year had rolled around when her busy hands 
laid down their multitudincus activities. She died November 8, 
1945 at the age of seventy years. One who knew her well thus 
summed up the religious faith which was at the core of her life: 
“She met all the varied crises, changes of fortune or health, with 
an unwavering trust in God. She had no fear of life or death, or 
of the future. She often remarked to her friends that she was 
prepared for the Great Adventure.’’ 


Other tributes of appreciation poured in from the great and the 
humble. But all these tributes—like the present sketch of her life 
and labors—were inadequate. For while she was great as an indi- 
vidual, she was greatest of all as a wife. She and her husband 
complemented each other so perfectly that any estimate of one with- 
out the other is a mere fragment. When she left her sheltered 
Georgia home to join the young Indian Territory doctor in shaping 
the swirling tides of frontier society, she gave herself with natural- 
ness and simplicity to her new environment. And where except in 
Oklahoma of the past half century could two joined lives oe such 
dividends of creative achievement? 
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MARY C. GREENLEAF 


at 
WapaNucKA FEMALE Manuau Lasor ScHooL 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


When Mary Coombs Greenleaf of Newburyport, Mase 
decided, after her mother’s death, that she wished to oe. a, 
missionary, she wrote to the Rev. A. G. Vermilye a confidentia 
letter on March 18, 1856, in which she said: 


Ly i ly -be surprised when I ask you, what should you 
Fe to the Board of Missions of the ; oo 
church as a teacher, or assistant teacher, at some one of their Fakes = 
among the Indians of our own country? Would you think it the = 
absurd idea that could enter my head? Perhaps so,—yet, as in the ear y 
years of my Christian course my mind was long exercised upon this point, 
and as I did once solemnly consecrate myself to the service of Christ 
among the heathen ... although for more than thirty years after, it 
seemed an imperious duty for me to remain at home, and take care of my 
aged parents ...1 In reading the ‘Record’ for this month, I noticed their 
appeal for female helpers in the schools among the Indians, which awak- 
ened in me an earnest desire to give myself up to the service of ‘Christ 
in this way’.” 

Miss Greenleaf had previously taken the precaution to write to 
a secretary of the Board to inquire if a person ‘fifty-six years of 
age would be considered too old to be employed in the capacity of 
teacher. She wrote in the third person in behalf of a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Newburyport, Massachusetts; she 
mentioned as qualifications a strong constitution, a willingness to 


‘“‘endure hardship as a good soldier of Christ,’’? and ability to teach 
the common branches. 


Miss Greenleaf was asked for an interview and she appealed to 
her pastor for advice: ‘‘I will . . . call down on Thursday morning 
to talk it over. I wish it to be kept a profownd secret at present,— 
but I must decide by Friday, about going to New York... .” 


1 Ebenezer and Jane Coombs Greenleaf of Newburyport, Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. Their daughter Mary was born in their home on High Street, January 31, 
1800. “Her father was addicted to evil habits, which, notwithstanding the constant 
assistance of near relatives . . . entailed upon her a life of exertion and self-denial. 

At the age of thirteen her school-life closed, and she commenced that routine 
of home duties and labors which was never intermitted till the close of her mother’s 
life in 1851...” In December, 1819, Miss Greenleaf became a member of the First 
Presbyterian church, then having for pastor her uncle, the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dana. 
“Tt was the church of her ancestors, the church in whose formation and early growth, 
[the Rev. George] Whitefield took a deep and active interest, and beneath whose 
pulpit . . . rests his honored dust.”—Life and Letters of Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, 
Missionary to the Chickasaw Indians, Boston, 1858, pp. 9, 12-13, 36. 
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Mary wrote her sister that she went to her esteemed pastor, 
hardly expecting that he would approve, but he said he could not 
decide for her, although he thought there were more reasons for her 
going than remaining at home. He gave her a letter to the secre- 
taries of the Board in New York with the result that they were 
unanimous in accepting her. When she returned home she heard 
many objections to her plan, but there was great encouragement 
from ‘‘some of the most judicious and excellent Christian friends. 
. .. Whether I can endure the Western climate remains to be seen. 
If not, I can return at any time.’’ 


During the stay of Miss Greenleaf in New York, her host, Dr. 
J. Leighton Wilson, asked her if she thought she would be able to 
- endure all of the hardships to which she might be subjected as a 
“missionary. ‘‘Could you ford a creek, or stream, on horseback?”’ 
Such a contingency had not entered her mind, as she had never 
mounted a horse, and, after reflecting a bit, her courage failed and 
she felt that she would have to give up her project. Later Dr. 
Wilson told her that such a situation probably would not arise on 
her journey to Wapanucka, but that if she remained in the Indian 
Territory and wished to visit other missionary stations she might 
find it necessary to learn to ride. 


Miss Greenleaf made a favorable impression on the members of 
the Presbyterian Board. Walter Lowrie, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board, in a private letter, wrote of her: 

“When she visited us first, I had one pleasant interview with her, 
and was then fully satisfied that she would be eminently useful in form- 
ing the character of the untaught, but most interesting young females of 
that tribe. In her our expectations were more than realized, and we 
thank God for the good she has done.” 

On May 26, 1856, Mary left Boston for New York to start on 
the long journey to the West; she wrote to her sister that she had 
been abundantly supplied with clothing by her friends. Three days 
later she started for Philadelphia, where she was to meet Miss E. L. 
Morrison who was returning to missionary work among the Choc- 
taws. They were to be joined at Pittsburgh by Mr. R. J. Young, 
who was going out as a teacher. She warned her friends that if 
they did not hear of her arrival at Wapanucka Mission for seven 
weeks they must not be anxious.” At Pittsburgh the party boarded 
a steamboat for the trip down the Ohio. 


2 Wapanucka Female Institute was opened in October, 1852, under the care of 
the Rev. Hamilton Balentine, who continued as superintendent until July, 1855, 
when he visited “the United States” because of the ill-health of his family. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Charles H. Wilson, who sent the first report made of the 
institution to Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, on July 24, 
1856.—Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1857 pp. 168-70. (“Wapanucka Acad- 
emy, Chickasaw Nation,” by Muriel H. Wright was published in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XII, No. 4 [December, 1934], pp. 402-31. This article gave some inter- 
esting descriptions and hitherto unpublished data about this early Chickasaw school, 
including notes on the life of Mary Coombs Greenleaf, a photograph of her grave 
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Mary wrote that Miss Morrison had spent five and a half years © 
in the Indian Territory before she had an attack of ‘‘fever and 
ague,’’ caused by riding horseback in the hot sun. She had been 
at home two years and still looked frail. The next stop was Cin- 
cinnati on June 1, and they were tired, as the ears had been 
‘Cexcessively crowded all the way by men coming on here to the 
political convention...’ The Walnut Street House, where they 
had been instructed to stop, was crowded and the landlord could 
not tell them of a place to spend the night. Fortunately Miss — 
Greenleaf knew a former Newburyport family and when she sent 
her card to Mr. J. Haskell he joined-them at the hotel and insisted 
that they go to his home, where his wife and daughters gave them 
a warm welcome. 


At noon the following day they took the boat for Louisville, 
where they boarded a boat for Cairo. At that Illinois town they 
got a New Orleans steamer whose skipper agreed to land them at 
Memphis. The craft ‘‘could not proceed in the night, lest they 
should be snagged,’’.so they did not arrive at Memphis until late 
in the afternoon. At Napoleon, Arkansas, they were detained one 
day awaiting the boat to Little Rock. When within forty-five 
miles of the Arkansas capital the steamer was stopped by a sand 
bar for several hours. Finally a boat arrived from up stream at 
the other side of the bar; the captain visited it in a yawl and ar- 
ranged with the other captain to exchange passengers and freight. 

On their arrival at Little Rock they were greeted by Dr. Dodge 
who entertained them in his home.* 


“The Arkansas is so low we can proceed no farther by water,—so 
> ++ We expect to set out tomorrow in a large, new covered wagon, with 
two horses, taking with us our own provision for the way. Mr. B—— 
bought me an air pillow in Boston, which will serve for a cushion, and 
supply the place of springs. As our progress will be very: slow, we expect 
to get no farther than Stockbridge on Saturday next, and there spend 


the Sabbath with Rev. Mr. [Cyrus] Byington; and in 
reach Wapanucka.” ee ‘on a or! 


_ On June 27 Miss Greenleaf wrote from Spencer, Choctaw Na- 
tion, saying that she was abcut eighty miles from Wapanucka. Mr. 
Young had done the driving and they had got along without any 


and another of the school building. 
Labour School,” 


Mr. Wilson 


Officially called “Wapanucka Female Manual 
it bapeac known apy as “Wapanucka Academy.”—Ed.) 
made his last report on July 8, 1859. He stated that Mr. Balentin 
would replace him for the coming half year. Superintendent Balentine wipe ds. 
tailed account of the workings of the institute on July 20, 1860, after a nine months 
Araya preg Indian affairs, 1859, pp. 475-78; ibid., 1860 pp. 372-75; 

or ches 01 issions Under the C the B ) oreign issions s 
of the Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia, oie 30. ers Sat = 

3 Convention where James Buchanan was nominated. 

4 Life and Letters of Mary C. Greenleaf, pp. 204-59. 
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trouble worth naming. The first day they made only ten miles, 
but the second they drove thirty miles, resting at noon to eat their 


dinner beside the road. The thermometer some days registered over 


_a hundred and they were overtaken by a storm; the rain poured 


into the wagon which stuck in a rut as they were ascending a hill; 
after Mr. Young pried the wagon out with a rail they drove on to 
a house which had been almost blown to pieces a few weeks before. 


_ There were only two rooms in the log cabin, but the family occupied 


_ one and turned over the other to their uninvited guests. They had 


no oil or candles, so ‘‘Mrs. S melted some grease in a spoon, and 
having lighted it, put it into a crevice between the logs, and as it 
burned down, replenished it from the fat in which she fried a chicken; 
and when supper was over, the fire by which she cooked, supplied 


the light.’’ 


Finding they could not reach Mr. Byington’s on Saturday they 
spent the Sabbath at a rich planter’s about thirty miles from the 


- Indian Térritory. The next stop was a miserable house which they 


left before breakfast; they reached Mr. Byington’s station at Stock- 


_ bridge before noon, where they remained all night.® 


“Mr. B[yington] was not at home, but Mrs. [Sophia Nye] 
B[yington], a very interesting lady, did everything to make us 
comfortable.’? On the way to Wheelock they met Mr. Byington 


returning from a missionary tour. When they arrived at Pine 


Ridge Mission where the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury was located, he 


regretted that they had not brought more workers, as helpers had 


been greatly needed for several years. 


Ten miles farther brought the little party to Spencer Academy 
in Puck-che-nub-bee district, where Miss Morrison and Mr. Young 
were to remain, to teach in the boys’ school. It had closed for the 
summer and only eight or ten lads remained. ‘‘Those dined with 
us today, and behaved with great propriety.’? At Wheelock three 


- Choctaws took breakfast with the party, and one of them asked a 
blessing in his native tongue.6 ‘‘We met many of them on the 


road, men, women, and children, and generally stopped and spoke 
to them, which seemed to please them very much.”’ 


Most of the Indians were dressed like whites, except the women 
did not wear bonnets, but tied a handkerchief over their heads. 
Miss Greenleaf thought the roads good for a new country, but they 
were rocky and hilly and in some parts passed through woods; they 


_ had not seen a prairie until the day before reaching Spencer Acad- 


5 Stockbridge, near Eagletown, Choctaw Nation. Cyrus Byington arrived in that 
part of the Choctaw country in 1835. In 1856 he was engaged in making a vocabulary 
of the Choctaw language, combined with a grammar. 

6 Wheelock was established in the Choctaw Nation in 1832 by the Rev. Alfred 


Wright. His wife was Harriet Bunce Wright—The Missionary Herald, (Boston), 


January, 1853, p. 10. 
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emy. Wapanucka closed the week of their arrival in the nation, 
aa aces the girls had gone home, ‘‘some of the ladies ie. 
sick, so I can be of service to them. I shall probably set fos or 
Wlapanucka] early next week. The journey will occupy three 
days.’’ To some friends in Boston Miss Greenleaf wrote an inter- 
esting description of Spencer: 


“This academy is situated in the woods, no house being near. It 
consists of five poieaings of two stories, made of split logs, clapboarded 
and painted white, with piazzas in front and rear,—a one story school- 
house. a stone house, and five or six smaller buildings. A fine bell, the 
gift of a gentleman for whom the place is named, is elevated in front 
of Mr. Reed’s house.? This is rung every morning before five .. . and 
is subsequently used to call all to their meals. 


“There are beautiful China and locust trees in front of the main 
buildings, while in the large back yard the original forest trees remain 

. and afford a good shade. In one of the gardens there is now a 
passion flower in blossom,—this is found growing wild in the woods; 
one of the ladies told me she would not leave here on any account.” 


In her first letter, dated July 23, Miss Greenleaf recounted 
that Wapanucka was about ninety miles from Spencer and three 
hundred forty from Little Rock, ‘‘yet I did not feel very much 
fatigued . . . my health is excellent.’’ Her description of her post 
gave a clear picture of her surroundings: 


“The building here is three stories high, of limestone, which abounds 
in this region. It stands on an elevation, having a small prairie in front — 
and an extensive rural prospect, with not a habitation in view. The 
territory is very large, and the Indians do not settle in villages but scatter 
about, generally at some distance from the road, going to their homeg 
by bridle-paths. 


“The Chickasaws are a small tribe, numbering not quite five thousand. ~ 
They are less religious than the Choctaws, but of late are unusually 
desirous of preaching and instruction. 


“Rev. Mr. [Charles H.] Wilson, who is at the head of this institution, 
goes almost every Sabbath to preach to them at different stations, preach- 
ing generally in the open air, under a rude arbor... .8 In the missionary 
family here, besides Mr. Wilson and his wife, there are two farmers and 
their wives, and six female teachers. There are also five black servants, 
who do the hard work, which it would be impossible for us to do in this 
warm climate. 

“.. now I am actually on Missionary ground. Although I have 
not entered upon my Missionary labors, and cannot tell how I shall feel 
then, yet I have been contented and happy. One of the farmers is a 


Scotchman, who often leads our devotions, and his 
excellent. . .” ? prayers are very 


7The bell, weighing 250 pounds, was a gift from the Hon. John 
secretary of war, in 1841. He was born at Hudson, New York, January aie) 
at the age of eighteen he was graduated from Union College. In March, 1842 he 
was appointed secretary of the treasury. After his service in the Federal government 
he devoted his time and talents to professional and literary pursuits; he edited the 
ae Re wae ys Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. He died May 18, 

—-L. D. Ingersoll, istory of the War Depar i 
(Wadia: eae Heep f + Department of the United States, 


8 Wilson was a native of South Carolina. 
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In answer to the inquires of a friend in her old home, Miss 


Greenleaf wrote that she had not seen a common robin, but that 


golden robins were common;* there were three martin houses on poles 
in front of the school, which had numerous inhabitants. ‘‘All the 


“way, there was golden coreopsis, four varieties growing wildly in 


‘the woods; and here and there verbenas, cactuses, prickly pears, 


passion flowers, and many others which grow spontaneously. The 
Indian Territory is far more beautiful than Arkansas ...’’ Miss 
Greenleaf was given a room to herself, to which she could retire 
when she wished, and she wrote that she was happy at the mission. 


Her work for two months was preparing for the session in October. 


She wrote further: 


“Rey. Mr. Wilson, the superintendent, (nephew of the Secretary in 


New York,) seems to be an excellent man, and his wife and the other 


ladies seem very pleasant. The food is good, and we have glass tumblers; 
at Spencer we had Japan, and the water did not taste so good. 


“On the way from Spencer, we passed the night with the Choctaws 

. . our landlady was a widow with eight children. She spoke English 

with great facility, had a good table, clean beds in a room by ourselves, 

each of us having a separate one, clean wash-bason (sic) and towel, and 
very far superior accommodations to some we had in Arkansas. 


“Wednesday night we put up with the Chief, [George Harkins]— 


the accommodations there were poor, but we did not sup or breakfast 


; 


there, and slept quietly, notwithstanding the discomforts. The chief is 
a pious man, an elder in the church. He prayed in English .... In 
the morning I offered to pay him for our lodging, and the provender 


for the horse, but he said ‘No, you cannot pay me any thing. I am only 


sorry I could not give you better accommodations.’ 


“We stopped at noon at a public house at Boggy Depot, where we 
asked for a cup of tea, and had a cup of very nice green tea, with cream 


and loaf sugar, and here the lady, a Chickasaw, refused pay for it. All 
~geem to hold the Missionaries in high estimation, even those who are not 
_ Christians.”16 


On July 25 Miss Greenleaf wrote the wife of her home town 
clergyman, Mrs. A. G. Vermilye: 


“IT generally rise a little before five o’clock, breakfast a quarter 


before six, then we have prayers, always singing a hymn first.... We 
then disperse, and I stir round a little for exercise,—the remainder of 


7 


the day I read, write, and sew. We cannot walk out in the morning on 
account of the heavy dew, and afterwards the sun is too hot,—besides 


which, poisonous snakes and insects make it dangerous,—so riding on 


horseback is the usual recreation, when it is cool enough. 


« .. I took my first lesson in riding. Mr. Wilson and two of the 
ladies rode with me about half a mile from the house, to a neighboring 


hill, from which there was a delightful prospect across a prairie; returned 


9The golden robin is not mentioned in The Birds of Oklahoma, by Margaret 


- Morse Nice (Norman, 1931). 


10 Col. William R. Guy kept a hotel at Boggy Depot—Chronicles of Oklahoma, 


“Qld Boggy Depot,” by Muriel H. Wright, Vol. V, No. 1 (March, 1927), p. 17. 
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by a longer route.... I felt at first so afraid of falling off at every 
step, I could not enjoy it; but after a little while I lost the apprehension, 
and expect to take my second lesson this evening.” . 

There were two teachers at Wapanucka who were company for 
Miss Greenleaf during the vacation; one was Just recovering from 
a severe attack of chills and fever; and the other had a similar spell . 
the week before. Neither was able to sit up all day. “One of them 
hag been five years in the service of the Board, going home once 
to recruit; the other has been here little more than a year... . both 
well educated.”’ 

On August 31 Mr. Wilson preached to the Indians about four 
miles from the seminary; he was accompanied by Mrs. Wilson, and 
by Miss Greenleaf who went on horseback. 

“T rode without fear, forded a creek, stopping in it to let the horse 
drink, mounted and dismounted without assistance, and enjoyed the de- 
lightful ride. When we reached the preaching place, we found the Sabbath 
school in the midst of their exercises; that is, reading in the Indian 
language. The building was a rude log cabin, about twenty feet square, 
without a single window; sufficient light however came in through the 
open door, and large openings between some of the logs. Directly in 
front, was a rude arbor, made of branches of trees, with split logs laid © 
across other whole logs for seats. [When the weather was warm the 
meeting was held under the arbor.]” 

“Mr. Wilson gave out the Choctaw hymns, which were read by his 
interpreter; for they have a Choctaw Bible and Hymn Book and the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw languages are so nearly alike, that both tribes 


understand them.11 Then we all sung them, for I can read the book, 
though I do not know the meaning.” 


A Chickasaw prayed in his language. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
J. C. McCarter, the Scots farmer, prayed in English. 


Supplies for the seminary were procured at Boggy Depot where 
“‘two Yankees’’ keep a store? They got their stock from New 
York, New Orleans and at times from Texas. The school was about 
fifty miles from Texas and a large wagon load of flour had arrived 
from there in September. Beef and part of the pork and poultry 
needed were raised on the farm; during the summer butter was 


11 The New Testament and hymns were translated into th 
: s e Choct angu 

by the Rev. Alfred Wright and the Rey. Cyrus Byington, both nhac to the 
Choctaws in Indian Territory. Wright was born in Columbia, Connecticut, March 1 
a and a me 31, 1853. He became a missionary to the Choctaws in 1820 
Rs : : : jf ? 
res to the Indian Territory in 1832; he organized Wheelock Church the 

The Rey. Cyrus, Byington, a native of Stockbrid . 

‘ 4 ge, Massachusett 

March 11, 1793. He attended the theological seminary at Andover eid a ee 
to preach in 1819. He served as a missionary to the Choctaws for almost fifty years. 
ne died at Belpre, Ohio, December 31, 1868—James Constantine Pilling, Bibliogra- 
phy of the Muskhogean Languages, Washington, 1889, pp. 101, 116; The Missionary 


Herald (Boston; January, 1853) pp. 10, 11, 178, 244, 305-6; Angi . 
? > > . > ? > 3 D b i. 
er % i ot the Choctaw Republic (Norman: The University pared sci 


12 One store at Boggy Depot was owned by Reuben W igh' New England. 
* t 
—Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Old Boggy Depot,” of cit. pp. 8, 9) ; ops 
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ehurned every day, but in winter it was bought and they often ran 
short. ““We live very comfortably, and I relish all the food. What 
we miss most are vegetables; the grasshoppers having destroyed he 


garden for two years past.”’ 


Each of the teachers had a private room with fires in the 
winter. There was no common sitting-room until the girls went 
home for the vacation. The Presbyterian and the New York Observer 
were on hand and a library of good books. The students were not 
educated for teachers because they married so young and it was 
thought best to train them to be good wives and mothers. Another 
time, Miss Greenleaf wrote: 


“This morning, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Barber, [of New York] and I, went 


- on horseback about four miles, to visit ‘Aunt Nancy’; a pious Chickasaw, 
- who, with her husband, was converted before they were removed from 


' Mississippi. They are pretty well off for worldly things—have a com- 


fortable cabin, good farm, plenty of cattle, ponies, & She was much 


_ pleased to see us—had water and nutmeg melons, and fine peaches, for 


our refreshment. She had no children; but has adopted several,—two 
young ones are now under her care; the little girls come here to school.” 

Wapanucka Seminary was not only built of limestone, but on 
it, so there was no soil for plants within several yards of it, but 
Miss Greenleaf’s room overlooked the back yard where twenty oak 
trees grew. Flowers were numerous at a short distance from the 
front of the building. The teachers were busy preparing for school 
and Mary was to have the care of thirty-three girls while out of the 
class rooms.’ She was expected to cut and fit at least a hundred 
dresses and teach the students to make them properly; in addition it 
was her duty to instruct them in religious and moral obligations, 
besides teaching them cleanliness and household duties. When the 
girls were ill Mary was to take care of them night and day. 


The ‘‘scholars’’ came in slowly, she wrote on October 3, and 
added ‘‘it is natural to the Indians to be sluggish in their move- 
ments’’; she had moved to the third story so as to be near her 
charges. There was much to do in mending their garments. 

« .,. but I did not come here to live at my ease, and I rejoice to 
labor for these red children, and train them up in the way they should go. 
I have one among them who is sixteen years old, and seems to be a very 
good girl, and there is some reason to hope she is a Christian... I enclose 
a yellow sensitive plant, a verbena, and a small flower like a pea... . 
Verbenas bloom in every direction, though I have seen but two colors, 
red (not scarlet), and purple... .” : 

One of the teachers, Miss Lee, a native of Pennsylvania, had 
returned ; she had spent a year at the school and was in good health. 
Miss Greenleaf frequently wrote of her health in her letters and 
said she had not been so well in years. The sitting room used by 
Mary and her girls was on the second floor and she was busy there 
most of the time, preparing work for the girls or mending their 
clothes because the children were so little skilled in sewing. 
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On October 19 the school was not yet full. “<Mr. Wren 
Choctaw, who was educated in New York, and who nae v eae 
ligent and interesting man, and an ordained oe Pp ae 
in Choctaw ... he gave out the text im English. ee: fee 
of how easy the girls were to manage, some of them canno spe aa 
word of English, would be patterns of obedience to many ‘ ; a 
in the states. A little one, whom I have named Jane Greenlea ? r 
my beloved mother, is a dear little girl, who tries to do exactly as 
I direct her.’’ Two little white boys, sons of a carpenter, who were - 
at the school for a short time, were taught by Miss Greenleaf to 
read and spell. 


n the pupils arose at five-thirty they dressed and then went 
to Beatin se ran the length of the building on the second 
floor, and there they washed in preparation for breakfast at six 
forty-five. Two girls were selected each week to take charge of the 
sitting-room; two swept the bed-rooms and others swept the stairs, 
but each pupil made her own bed. When Miss Greenleaf descended 
for inspection ten minutes before the bell rang for breakfast she 
frequently found that some of the girls had not washed or combed 
their hair. 


One of the large students sat at one end of a table seating 
sixteen, and poured coffee, while Miss Greenleaf, at the other end, 
served the food and supervised -their manners. Prayer followed 
the meal, and after a short recess the children repaired to the sitting- 
room to sew until shortly before nine. After a brief recess school 
began and continued until noon. After dinner, and a play time 
out of doors, school was resumed and lasted until half past four. 


13 The Rev. Allen Wright was born in 1826 near the site of Jackson, Mississippi; 
he emigrated with his family in 1834 and at the age of ten began the study of 
English; after the death of his father he became a protege of the Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury and entered school at Spencer Academy in 184]. He was an excellent student 
of unusual personality and promise and was selected by the nation to attend college 
in the east. After two years at Delaware College he entered Union College, Schen- 
ectady, New York. He was graduated from Union Theological Seminary and re- 
turned to his nation where he became superintendent of Armstrong Academy. In 
1856 he was elected a member of the Choctaw Council and while a delegate to 
Washington, he was made principal chief in 1866. He died on December 2, 1885, 
with the reputation of being the best Choctaw scholar—H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and 
Leading Men of the Indian Territory. . . . (Chicago, 1891), pp. 31, 32; Pilling, 
op. cit., p. 102, (A biography, entitled “Chief Allen Wright,” by John Bartlett 
Meserve, appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 4 [December, 
1941], pp. 314-21. The biography, entitled “Ex-Gov. Allen Wright,” which appeared 
in O’Beirne’s volume [op. cit.], made the statement that Allen Wright attended 
“Princeton.” Arriving in the East in 1848, he attended Delaware College, Newark, 
Delaware, until 1850 when this institution closed its college department. He con- 
sidered entering Princeton College but upon the advice of Peter P. Pitchlynn, Allen 
Wright did not enroll in nor attend this institution. He chose Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, entering in 1850 and graduating in 1852 with the A. B. 
degree. He immediately entered Union Theological Seminary, New York City, and 
completed the theological course there in 1855.—Ed.) 
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_ After supper at five there was family worship, play until dark, an 


hour or two of sewing, and at eight o’clock Miss Greenleaf saw 


them to bed, after hearing their prayers. ‘‘They are naturally wild, 


and being accustomed at home to live without any order, it takes 


time to bring them into subjection.’? Two of the students were 
women, but most of the others were under twelve years. 


Mary was gratified that her health and strength had _ been 


4 satisfactory, while ‘‘most of the ladies have suffered a good deal 


™\ 


from chills and fever, which is the disease of the climate, and from 


which few are exempted. The children frequently have chills, and 
' then nursing is added to my other duties... .’’ 


= 


_ In November Miss Greenleaf wrote that a number of the stu- 


dents had been ill with dysentery, but none under her care. Jane 
_ Greenleaf had recovered from an illness and her teacher thought 


_ her quick of apprehension, as she was able to make the child under- 
_ stand her commands although she understood no English. 


ARE 


Eee re ee! eee, SRT MeN Oe REE Ne NRG SR Se pee NT ee ee ee 


The post office for Wapanucka was at Boggy Depot, near 
Boggy River, from which it took its name.!4 It was twelve miles 
away, there were several creeks to cross and when it rained the mails 
were uncertain, as there were no bridges and generally no ferry boats. 


On December 14 she wrote that winter had commenced and the 
girls appeared sensitive to cold, although at home they lived in open 
houses, and went without shoes all winter. They had warm clothing 


-at the school but they hovered around the stove. When they were 


ill they cried and moaned a great deal and Mary found it trying to 
know how much attention to give them. Soon after Christmas three 
of the children ran away, and Miss Greenleaf attributed their going 
to the love of their homes, their dislike of restraint. 


On New Year’s day the pupils were given a holiday and sent 
out to play, but soon many of them returned with their arms filled 
with wood for their teacher’s stove; they begged to remain in her 
room, as they liked to look at her pictures; when they saw that she 
was writing they sat on the floor and played with rag dolls. A small 
new girl had been named Mary Margaret Wilson for an aunt of Mrs. 
Wilson. During the morning a tall Indian, ‘‘dressed with turban 
and blanket, a peacock’s feather in the turban, and a tomahawk by 
his side, walked into the room. I arose, shook hands, and gave him 
a chair. He smiled pleasantly, looked around, and I got one of the 
girls for an interpreter, and on inquiry found Mary Margaret was 
his only child. She went to him, and he seemed very happy to see 


14The post office at Boggy Depot was established November 5, 1849, with 
William R. Guy as postmaster. Guy was a white man who acted as commissary 
and assistant conductor during the Chickasaw removal in 1837. His wife was a 
Chickasaw.—Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes. (Norman: The University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1934), p. 106 and note 24. 
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her. She is so stout and healthy, I think he was satisfied with her 
treatment.’’ The man accepted an invitation to dinner and —_ 
Mary described him in her letter as ‘‘a very noble looking man. 
he added: ; 

2 Sire Chickasaws are a very gay, licentious people, having lived before 
their removal, among the whites in Mississippi; and many returned soldiers 
from the Mexican war have settled here and taken Indian women. They 
have learned a great deal of evil from the whites—they have been cheated 
so by them, and so many money-loving men have come here, to fleece them 
out of their annuity, that Mr. WLilson] thinks they imagine we all come for 
money, and it will take time to gain their full confidence.” 


On January 31, 1857, Miss Greenleaf was fifty-seven years old. 
The snow, which had been on the ground some time, had all dis- 
appeared and the snow birds were flying around singing. Mr. 
Wilson had preached at a place four miles from Wapanucka and 
on his return he reported that the only travelers he saw on his way 
were wolves and eagles. ‘‘I have not yet seen the king of birds, or 
any wild beasts, but we had yesterday a wild turkey for dinner, and 
often have wild ducks.’’ 


Miss Greenleaf wrote on February 9, that for some reason the 
school did not have the usual hundred students that session. ‘‘Some 
of the little ones are extremely winning in their ways, though all 
have faults, and show plainly that they belong to a fallen race.”’ 


At Boggy Depot there were only two dwellings, a small meeting 
house, and a store, kept by a Yankee, in which was the post office. 
The weather was mild during the first of February and tiny flowers 
were blooming. Peas had been planted and were probably up, as the 
thermometer stood at seventy-four. Miss Greenleaf wrote her friends 
that they would not find Wapanucka on any map. It took its name 
from that of a creek about an eighth of a mile from the mission. 


_ On April 21 it was reported that many of the girls were having 
chills and fever. There was less running away than ever before 
and children who left were promptly returned by their parents. 
Many of the young Indians sang sweetly—Jane Greenleaf had quite 
an ear for music. H— S—, a new pupil, was a good girl, quick and 
obedient ; she sewed well and was marking the alphabet on canvas. 


Several of the girls had learned to milk and they helped in milkin 
the forty-five cows kept at the station. ee ¢ 


Although many of the parents visited the school they spent the 
time in the ‘* Chickasaw room’’ and the teachers saw little of them. 
On May 9, Mr. Wilson had gone to preach the funeral sermon for 
one of the little girls who had died at her home a month before. 
Two children belonging to the mission died at their homes that year. 

They have a custom here, when any one dies, to bury without any 


15 This visitor was probably a member of one of th i i i 
vis pro e Plains Indi 
frequently visited the missions in the Chickasaw Nation. eg 
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prayer, or any ceremony at all. Sometime after, perhaps three 
“months, even a whole year, they have a funeral, get a Missionary to 
preach, sometimes have a two days’ meeting and a feast.’’ That 


- custom was not limited to the Indians, as it also prevailed to some 
extent among the whites in the South and West. 


During a hail storm in May, when the ground was white as if 
snow had fallen, Miss Lee made the children some ice cream, the 
first ever made in the place. Miss Greenleaf never tired of the 
lovely wild flowers which she described frequently in her letters. 
She wrote of the abundance of verbenas which filled the air with 
perfume, of white bee larkspur, yellow wall flower, red, white and 
pink mallows, a variety of moss with pink blossoms, yellow and white 
primroses, and many others. 


The clothing question kept the teacher busy most of the time. 


'**When I had them all rigged out in the winter with one dress each, 
I felt as if my labors would be lightened; but no sooner had I got 


, 


through with thirty Sunday aprons, than I had to begin upon a 
second winter dress for each. In January I used up nearly six pieces 


of Kentucky jean of thirty-one yards each; three pieces of chambray ; 
nearly two of calico, two of cotton flannel, and one and a half of 


' 
aa 


z 


- 


unbleached cotton &.’’ Some of the girls were constantly tearing 
their garments and stockings wore out so fast that Miss Greenleaf 
had no opportunity to become a drone. According to Miss Greenleaf 
the Choctaws were in advance of the Chickasaws in regard to edu- 


_ cation and religion since they had more missionaries among them. 


f, 
* 


Superintendent Wilson allowed the students to have a picnic 


on May day, when they walked in procession about a quarter of a 


- 
: 


< 


mile and ate a dinner of cold ham, bread and butter, buns and gin- 
_gerbread with cold water on the rocks near some caves. A May pole 


was planted outside the caves. Many of the children wore wreathes 


: 
. 
~ used. 
; 
a 
} 


4 


eT re a ee ee ye 


on their heads and looked pretty. They behaved well, and although 
their teacher kept a rod in her room as a scare crow, it was seldom 


Several of the girls were ill with chills, and their cry of ‘‘a-la, 
a-la’’ (oh dear) was so mournful the teacher was compelled to go 
to them in self defense. A doctor at Boggy Depot had decided that 
the chills were caused by miasma from the creeks, but Mary con- 
sidered the location of the mission ‘‘as healthy a situation as could 
probably be found in this country .. .’’ 


Wapanucka Mission was so crowded that another school was 
‘much needed. Two new teachers were expected in the autumn to 
relieve the overworked staff. During the session the girls had made 
eighty-five dresses, fifty-seven skirts, one hundred aprons, nine 
sacks [jackets], four pillow cases, five suits of clothes for the Negro 
men and boys, three tablecloths, twelve towels, more than a hundred 
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ocket handkerchiefs. The teachers had been at great pains to in- 
See the girls as to the use of handkerchiefs. They had also made 
sacks for the bacon cured at the mission, curtains for the wagon, 
besides patch work for a quilt. The students did the ironing, swept 
and washed the part of the house occupied by them. 


In June the missionary wrote a friend in Newburyport that she 
planned to make a visit to Stockbridge in the Choctaw Nation in 
July, ‘‘Providence permitting.’’ Mr. Byington, an old friend, had 
written for her to come. On June 16, Miss Greenleaf noted that 
one of her large girls was ill with dysentery and unable to sit up, 
but her own health was unimpaired. On the twentieth the sickness 
had increased and the cases had been obstinate. The weather was 
delightful and they were enjoying vegetables from the garden. That 
was the last letter from the faithful missionary, as she died on June 
twenty-six, 1857. 


Superintendent Wilson wrote the Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newbury- 
port, of the death of his niece and their sadness in her loss. She 
wore herself out caring for the Indian girls who had dysentery and 
on June 21, she acknowledged that she had contracted the disease. 
She was laid to rest on Saturday, June 27, at six o’clock in the after- 
noon. Two of the teachers had sat with her at night, but she pre- 
ferred to have her Indian girls, Amy and Cornelia Cavender with 
her. 


Her grave is in a quiet spot about four hundred yards southwest 
of the school. An Indian girl and a tiny baby had been buried near 
the site of her grave. Mr. Wilson sent twelve miles for two men to 
make a coffin for her and it was covered neatly with black. The 
superintendent, with one of the other missionaries and the Indians, 
bore her to her last home; with his own hands Mr. Wilson helped 
to cover her grave and he made plans to improve the spot. Among 
several unmarked graves is one with a broken marble tombstone, in 
memory of Mary C. Greenleaf who ‘‘For only one year was she 


permitted to labour as a missionary among the Chickasaws but her 
labour was not in vain.’’ 


Although the work of missionaries in the Indian Territory ap- 
pears to have been appreciated, there has not been sentiment enough 
to see that their graves are kept in order. The first missionary who 
did among the Cherokees, the Rev. Epaphras Chapman, lies in a 
lonely plot near the site of Union Mission and his handsome tomb- 
stone had been shattered and left lying on the ground many years 
until attention was called to the neglect by Grant Foreman. To 
remedy this situation Professor M. BE. Franklin, Dr. Thomas L. 
Ballenger and three students at Northeastern State College at Tah- 
lequah, repaired the stone and embedded it firmly in cement.1é 


16 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 4 (December, 1932), pp. 461-63. 
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Mary C. Greenleaf was a descendant of service men in both the 
Revolution and the War of 1812, and it would be a fitting gesture 
for the patriotic daughters of those organizations to see that her 


lonely grave is put in order and properly marked." 


2 17 The copy of the Life and Letters of Miss Mary C. Greenleaf from which this 
~ article has been compiled is in the library of Grant Foreman. It formerly belonged 


to Elizabeth Gerrick, of Newburyport, to whom three of the letters were addressed. 
In 1891 it was the property of the Rev. Brevard D. Sinclair, pastor of Old South 
Church, Newburyport, Massachusetts. The letters, as copied in the book, give only 


the initials of the persons to whom they were addressed, but some one who was 


Vane oe 


familiar with the citizens of the town wrote the full names and this adds greatly to 


the interest of Miss Greenleaf’s letters. 


wa, as 
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MEMORIES OF GEORGE W. MAYES 
By Harold Keith* 


It was ten o’clock on a cool, gray morning in December 1887 
at Tahlequah in the Cherokee Nation. There wasn ’t much wind. It 
was so still that scarcely a leaf moved in the big oaks huddled around 
the capitol square. Blue smoke from wood fires drifted straight up 
from the rock chimneys of the dozens of small log houses that com- 
prised the residential part of the town. The smoke spiraled against 
the melancholy sky, diffusing the pleasant, acrid odor of smoldering 
oak and hickory. 


No wonder Uncle George Mayes recalled each particular so 
vividly. That was the morning he thought he was going to be killed. 


Aunt Eliza Alberty, sister to Dennis Bushyhead, who was a 
portly man and the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, had 
come running up to George Mayes on the street at Tahlequah. 
She was crying and was obviously very frightened. 

‘‘Run quick!’’ she implered, breathlessly, ‘‘They’re going to kill 
your Uncle Dennis!’’ 


Wheeling, George Mayes, who was then thirty-nine years old and 
a member of the Cherokee National Council from the Cooweescoowee 
district, saw the reason for her alarm. Thirty men, all heavily armed, 
walked out of the Fuller hotel and marched ominously across the 
dirt street to the red brick capitol building. They were all members 
of the rival Downing political party. Joel B. Mayes, Hooley Bell and 
Clem Rogers, the father of Will Rogers, the beloved Oklahoma 
humorist-philosopher, all prominent Downing party leaders, were 
among them. Forty or fifty other Downings, also armed, patrolled 


the square. There wasn’t a National party man in sight save George 
Mayes. : 


Instantly George Mayes knew why they were marching, and dis- 
cussing it fifty years later he admitted they had cause. On the basis 
of the returns from each Cherokee district in that Cherokee Nation’s 
last election, Joel B. Mayes, the Downing party candidate for Prin- 
cipal Chief, had defeated Rabbit Bunch, fullblood candidate of the 
National party, who had been assistant Chief under the Bushyhead 
administration. However the Cherokee law uniquely provided that 
the votes had to be counted by the Cherokee Senate at Tahlequah, 
and if not counted and reported by a specified time, Bushyhead, the 
National party’s incumbent chief, would remain in office. It was 
the last day of the counting period and the Downings believed that 


* Harold Keith, sports publicity director at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, is a well known Oklahoma writer and the author of Boys’ Life of Wiil 
Rogers (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1937), and of Sports and Games 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940).—Ed, 
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the Nationals, with a majority in the Senate, were trying to prevent 
a count of the vote and thus continue the defeated party in office. 
This was the action they were determined to prevent. The Chero- 
_kees played their politics for keeps. 


: At the time he described the incident in March 1938, George 

Mayes was probably the only living eye witness to the dramatic event. 
-Uncle George has blood relatives in both factions, consequently his 
_ retelling of it seems dependable. Uncle George was a nephew of both 
Dennis Bushyhead, the reluctant outgoing chief, and also of Joel B. 
Mayes, who had been elected to succeed Bushyhead and was eager 
to assume his new office. Moreover Uncle George was exceedingly 
fond of both. 


4 “* Although they were all Downings and I was a National, I ran 
‘over and joined ’em and walked upstairs with ’em to the executive 
-chamber,’’ Uncle George later described the incident. ‘‘They had 
-been drinking. I heard that Bill Davis was the man who was going 
to kill Uncle Dennis, so armed with a .44 Colts, I kept my eye on 
+ Davis, ready to shoot him if he tried it. A fellow didn’t care 50 
much for his life in those days. 


“‘They tramped up the stairs of the council House and stopped 
at the door of the executive chamber. They tried it. It was locked 
but Hooley Bell drew back his foot and kicked it open. Uncle Dennis 
was sitting behind his desk as we all crowded in. He looked up 
‘surprised. His side wasn’t ready. 

Unele Joel walked up to him. 

*< *T’ve come to take charge of this office,’ Uncle Joel said. 

*< ¢ All right,’ Uncle Dennis answered, ‘I’ve been waiting to turn 
it over to anybody coming in. All I want is my private papers.’ 

** Although Uncle Joel wasn’t afraid of the Devil, he was smart, 
- level-headed and peace-loving, too. He was courteous to Uncle 
- Dennis and assured him they wouldn’t bother his private belongings. 
Nobody else did any talking but there were guns everywhere, most 
of them sticking right out in plain sight. Clem Rogers and Hooley 
Bell weren’t armed, but most of the others were. I didn’t say any- 
‘thing. I didn’t have time. I was busy watching Bill Davis, my 
- hand on the gun in my pocket. 

“A fellow next to me who was carrying a loaded shotgun, was 
_ trembling. 

g. ** ‘Put that gun up, you'll kill somebody,’ I told him and they 
~ made him do it. 

a “Unele Dennis got his papers together and nobody bothered 
him as he walked from the building.’’? 

a That was George Mayes’ account of the audacious induction into 
_ office under guns of Joel B. Mayes at Tahlequah back in 1887, climax 
to what was probably the bitterest political campaign in the history 


CNA SNe Te Te eee 


1 Interview with George Mayes, March 25, 1938. 
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herokee Indians after they moved to the land that now lies 
e ae ae half of the state of Oklahoma.” Uncle George saw 
many another exciting incident during this singularly eventful period 
of the Cherokees because he was born in the Cherokee Nation just ten 
years after the Cherokees emigrated from Georgia, and lived there 
through the nation’s tragic Civil War era, its difficult recon- 
struction period and, also, through the hectic days of its gradual 
dissolution and final absorption by the determined United States 
government. 


That’s why his death at the age of ninety-one in Oklahoma City, 
September 21, 1940, at the home of his daughter Pixie was such a 
sad event. Aside from being a friendly, genial, courteous old gen- 
tleman whom people instinctively liked to be around, Uncle George 
Mayes seemed the last living link in the history of the Civil War 
Cherokees. He was well-posted and his memory clear and sharp. 
Whenever anyone had a question about the Cherokees and wanted an 
authoritative answer by a man who had been on the ground, Uncle 
George was glad to oblige. He wasn’t loquacious, but he did have a 
surprising grasp of his tribe’s history and lore, and his angle was 
always a little bit different from what you read in books because he 
had lived so much of what he was talking about. Like so many Cher- 
okees of his time, he possessed a fierce, inbred interest in the govern- 
ment of his day and had taken pains to personally acquaint himself 
with all its phases. No wonder he rarely forgot. 


As I write this, bits of Uncle George’s conversation about the 
Cherokees and the times in which they lived still come to mind, for 
example :— ‘‘There was always corruption in Cherokee politics. If 
a fellow wanted something done, he could always buy off some of 
the senators or councilors.’’ . . . ‘‘Dennis Bushyhead was the best 
chief the Cherokees elected after the Civil War. Bushyhead came 
out poor.’’.. . ‘Old Quantril was a gentleman.’’.. . ‘‘Stand Watie’s 
boys all died of pneumonia.’’ . . . ‘‘Colonel W. P. Adair was tall, 
slim and wore his dark hair down to his shoulders. Adair looked 
much more like an Indian than did Jim Bell.’’. . . ‘‘There weren’t 
any roads then, just pig trails. We traveled more by direction than 
by road and nearly always horseback.’’ 


~ 


It seems only yesterday that I drove to Oklahoma City to see 
Uncle George for the last time. It was August 12, 1940, about six 
weeks before his death. It was a hot summer afternoon and Uncle 
George was sitting out on the front porch of his home at 308 N. EB. 
13th street, in his stocking feet, watching the noisy traffie go by to 


2 John Barlett Meserve was the author of two interesting articl ibli i 
ublish 
Chronicles of Oklahoma: “Chief Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead” in a No. 3 7 Sop 
1936), pp. 349-59; and “The Mayes” in Vol. XV, No. 1 (March, 1987), pp. 56-65— 
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the capitol building. He insisted upon getting me a chair and then 
settled back comfortably in his rocker. That was the day he told me 
about riding the race for Jesse and Frank James, and also about a 


_ disagreement that—quickly over—Stand Watie once had with his son 


Saladin during the Civil War. I told him I planned to drive soon 
to northeastern Oklahoma to visit Dan Ross, last Stand Watie soldier 
living in Oklahoma. Uncle George knew Ross, who lived near Locust 
Grove, and wanted to go along (he always traveled everywhere 
alone). I promised to take him, but that was not to be. 

But let’s get on with his story, the first part of which Uncle 
George tells from two manuscripts, one of which he wrote and the 
other he dictated to his daughter Pixie :3 


“I was born in the Going Snake district of the Cherokee Nation near 


“the old Baptist Mission on the 21 day of November 1848,’ Uncle George 


began. “My father was Wash Mayes. My mother was Charlotte Bushy- 
head. Rey. Jesse Bushyhead established the mission in 1839. He was my 
mother’s father and she would return to the home of her parents for the 
birth of each child as hospitals were unheard of before the Civil War... . 
mother stayed at the Mission until January then returned to her home in 
Flint District.4 


“Indian Territory was not laid off in counties when the Indians first 
came, but was known as districts. 

“We lived in Flint District until 1857 when I was 9 years old. We 
then moved to Cooweescoowee district (which means great or big or high). 
We took up a farm here & also grazing land on Pryor creek about 50 
miles from the Kansas line. This creek was named for Nathan Pryor, a 
Government agent for the Osages. He was a great uncle of Col. Sneed. 
Pryor died before we came here, in 1831 and was buried on the place where 
Wwe moved. It was the custom in those days to bury the dead on the place 
where they lived as there were no pubic burying ground then.® 

“My father was more of a cattleman than a farmer & he raised fine 
horses & cattle. We had open range & there was plenty of fine grass so 
it cost very little to raise stock. We never put hogs in a pen to fatten them. 
(They would be fat at hog killing time just from eating persimmons, nuts, 
acorns & roots of all kinds. 


“We rented our farming land to white tenants for crop rent. People 
from Missouri & Kan. would come & buy our fine blooded stock . 

“In 1862, during the 2nd year of war (the Civil War), the Kan. Jay- 
hawkers came to our farm & stole our fine horses. They butchered some 
of the cattle & drove the rest away. They pushed my mother out of the 


3 The earlier manuscript is dated May 15, 1924, the later one July 21, 1937. 
Both are in the possession of George Mayes’ daughter, Miss Pixie Mayes, 1228 N. E. 
16th Street, Oklahoma City. 

4 George Mayes was approximately five-eighths Cherokee. His Indian name was 
Tau-yah-neet, which means “Little Beaver.” It was given him by his Grandmother 
Bushyhead in accordance with Cherokee custom.—Interview with Pixie Mayes, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1943. : F 

5 Reference to plans for marking the grave of Nathaniel Pryon near the city of 
Pryor, in Mayes County, was made in the Minutes of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society published in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(December, 1933), p. 1125.—Ed. 
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r t fire to it and burned the furniture, clothes and everything. 
: Da ance eee like the rock of Gibraltar & looked on, with not ae 
of emotion on her face. Her heart was broken to watch the ae ee ion 
of 16 yr. of married life vanish with smoke. After they left we foun a 
yoke of oxen & one wagon. This we hitched up and started to my grand- 
mother’s ... To the old Bushyhead home in Going Snake District. oh, ee 
went by Van Buren, Ark. to Fort Smith, then crossed the Ark. river there, 
and drove back into the Ind. Ter., then to Skullyville. 


“Wi d our oxen for a team of horses and were able to travel 
sian etee over the old Texas Trail which ran from Ft. Smith to 
Boggy Depot over the Calif. Trail to Boggy Depct, then to my grand- 
parents. Here we rested for a week or two, and traveled on the Texas 
Trail, crossing Red River at Colbert’s ferry. We stayed there until March 
1, 1868. 


“My father left us there then and went South with Stand Watie and 
on the 4 day of June 1863 he came after us all with the Confederate 
Soldiers under the Command of Col. James M. Bell a brave col. Col. Bell 
had under his command about two hundred good men who now are all 
dead except two Capt. John C. West who now lives at Porum and Walter 
Egnew now living in Muskogee, Okla.® 


“Now I will try to write a little more. When we left the Bushyhead 
home on the fourth of June 1863 the first night we camped near where 
the town of Westville in Adair county is now on the old Harry Critendon 
farm. The next morning at day break the soldiers was getting ready for 
the march. Col. Bell took one hundred of his men and went north up 
through Arkansas and the rest of his men went South with the women 
and children there were several families beside our family, Lewis Kell’s 
and Joe Miller’s, John L. Adair’s, Johnson Thompson’s and a few more, 
Henry Covel and Brack Lynch was along in the bunch and the soldiers who 
went South with us were D. W. Lipe, Charlie Critendon, Rube Finley, Sam 
Couch. I believe that is all the names I can remember. 


“Uncle Dick Mayes went with Col. Bell and that is the last time I ever 


saw him he was killed in the fall after that we sure had hard times all the 
way through.7 


“Now after these long years the people that lived right here in this 
neighborhood (Mayes county) are R. W. Lindsey, Sam Mayes, Blue Rider, 
Wiley Mayes, Jack Riley, N. B. Rowe, Joel Bryan, Joel Baugh, Wat Mayes, 
Mrs. J. M. Keyes and Mrs. Henry Covel and Mrs. Ada Jones and Mrs. 
William Hughes and myself. I was twelve years old the 21st of November 
1860 and the Civil War commenced in April 1861. 


“We left the old Bushyhead home the same day they came after us 
went down through Arkansas by Cane hill Van buren and Fort Smith and 
on down through the Chocktaw Nation near the Red River and lived 
there until some time in February 1864 and then we moved from there 
to Rusk county Texas and lived there until the fall of 1865, 


“We longed for the Territory, 
Chocktaw Nation. We were flat bro 
Allen Bayou [Island Bayou], whic 


& finally we migrated back into the 
ke so we stopped at the mouth of the 
h was the dividing line between the. 


6 Captain West and Doctor A iving i 
ptait gnew were living in 1924 when G 
wrote this piece, but have since died. pe 


T Richard Mayes, a soldier in Stand Watie’. : | 
er ha heres eo A an atie’s Cherokee Mounted Rifles, was 
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Chic. and Choc. Nations. We rented a big farm from Watson Daney, a 
fullblood Choc. for crop rent. Our entire family worked hard. We also 
ran a ferry boat at Allen Bayou [at Island Bayou, over Red River]. We 
charged .50 for a buggy and team or a wagon and team and 25 cents for 
those on horseback. We saved up quite a bit of money and soon we put in 
a small stock of groceries in one of our front rooms. We raised good crops, 
especially fine corn for which we got from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
per bu. This was at the close of the war in 1866, 


“We lived here two crop seasons, then the proceeds from our ferry 
and good crops enabled us to buy over 100 head of cattle, some good teams 
of mules & horses. We sold our ferry boat & permit for 100 dollars. We 
had enough money to finance us for a yr. or two so in 1867 we moved 


back to the Cherokee Nation ... and bought the old Isaac Rogers home 
located on the Grand river about six or eight miles southeast of where the 
town of Wagoner is now .. . 10 miles from Fort Gibson. Every morning 


-we could hear the bugle call at daybreak to awaken the soldiers, just as 


plainly as if we were there. The Grand River carried the sound to us. 


“The U. S. soldiers were stationed at Fort Gibson to keep peace be- 
tween Whites and Indians. ... We decided to move back to Pryor, our old 
home... the First of January 1871 we moved ... back to the old neighbor- 
hood that we moved from in 1862 and there my father built himself a good 
home across on the east side of the river (Grand river), which he owned 
until he died. . . . Here we started farming and raising fine blooded stock. 
There was a ready market in Mo. and Ark. and a good price too. 


“JT stayed with my parents until I was married in 1872. I worked - 
through the crop season and went to school through the winter months. 
On the 4th day of April 1871 I met Susie Emery Martin a daughter of Capt. 
Joseph and Sallie Childers Martin at the home of Capt. Bluford Alberty 
now known as the Archer home and on the 18th day of April 1872 we 
were married at the home of her father by the Rev. Joseph L. Thompson 
a Methodist preacher and lived happy together until her death. 


“Now I will say a little about myself. I did not get to go to school 
very much on account of the Civil War and after the war was over we 
were poor. Got broke during the war and had to help make a living for 
the rest of the family but will say this in 1884 and 1891 I was elected as a 
member of the Cherokee National Council and served four years and after 
that was elected for two terms in the Cherokee Senate and served four 
years there... .I1 was a member at the time the Cher. Strip was sold to 
the U. S. and I voted against the sale because I didn’t think they (the 
federal government) was paying enough for the land. I felt they were 
robbing us, as on previous deals, and I never regretted voting as I did. 
I was elected to the Cher. Senate and served from 1901 to 1903. 


“T also was county (Mayes county) sheriff from 1910 to 1914 after 
statehood. During my time of service which was 4 yrs. I never had any 
serious trouble, but I got every criminal I ever went after without shedding 
blood, or killing anyone. If I had a warrant for an Indian I just sent 
him word to come in; but if I had a warrant for a white man, I had to get 
him, he wouldn’t come in, unless I brought him. 


“tnder our Cher. laws before statehood, for stealing, the penalty for 
ist offence was 39 lashes on the offenders bare back. The 2nd offence 
was 100 lashes. These whippings were horrible as a blacksnake whip 
was used, and nearly every lash would bring blood. The 3rd offence for 
stealing and murder was death by hanging. I witnessed the punishment 
for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd offence for stealing by a Cher. Ind named Lookback. 
It seemed as if he couldn’t keep from stealing. 
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“Another time Tom Smith, a % plood Cher. and William Belly, a full- 
blood Choe. killed another Choc. whose name I don’t remember. These 
two men went to a dance near Us where the other Choc. was. They got 
drunk and got into a fight which ended in the killing of the unnamed 
Choc. They were tried, convicted and sentenced to be hanged. They 
were told to go home and straighten up their affairs and come back on a 
certain date to be hanged. William Belly, the Choc. was there on time 
and was hanged, but Tom Smith, the Cher. fled as soon as he was turned 
loose to straighten his affairs. He left for the Cher. Nation crossed the 


Grand river and went on into the hills. He was never heard of until ; 


after statehood, but I have talked to him several times since and he always 
laughed and said what a fool the Choctaw was. 


“While my father was high sheriff of the Cher. Nation I saw him hang 
7 men. He was sheriff when one of his nephews was sentenced to be 
hanged for murder. My father ordered his under sheriff to do the hanging, 
& he locked himself in his office and would not permit anyone to see him 
that day. This was a sad day for my father, but there was nothing he 
could do to save the man. 


“I was opposed to a change in our government here for this reason— 
the agreement for a change was gotten up by grafters & Republican poli- 


ticians to rob the Indians out of their lands. I am a democrat and believe © 


in the democratic principles. I believe in everything that is good. I am 
a member of the Masonic order and the Baptist church and try hard to 
live as such. I have always lived an honest life and for good government.’ 


Uncle George was devoted to his father and mother. Both came 
over the Trail of Tears from Georgia in 1938. Born in Georgia in 
1824, Wash Mayes, the father, was 14 years old at the time of the 
removal. Charlotte Bushyhead, the mother, was only a small child 
during the removal. 


Uncle George recalled the Texas cattle herds passing northeast- 
ward through the Cherokee Nation on their long trek to Kansas 
City when he was a boy before the Civil War. This was a much 
longer and riskier drive than the more vertical ones that would be 


made and popularized several years later with establishment of the — 


central Kansas boom towns. Nobody in the Cherokee Nation then 
had ever heard of Ellsworth, Hayes City, Wichita, or the Chisholm 
Trail. Kansas City was the closest railroad market for eattle and 
nearly everybody then used the older trail, farther east. 


One day in 1859 when Uncle George, then a bo i 
_ Or : y, was attendin 
a picnic near his grandmother’s farm, he rode a race horse for J Pk 


> 


and Frank James, who later became outlaws. The J ames brothers — 


often came down from Missouri to match their i 

against the fastest horses in the Territory. They ee ae 

good horse under Uncle George that day because he won by twelve 

yards. ‘‘In the territory before the war, horse-races were usuall 

run at 600 yards, all of it straightaway,’’ recalled Uncle Cedi 
2 


8 From manuscript titled “Ma sT 99 : 
: : yes Family” now in F ie 
9 Interview with George Mayes, August 5, 156i “lina of Pixie Mayes. 
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‘““They kept the tracks in fine condition by dragging them horse- 
back with logs and working them smooth with sharp hoes. Races 
were usually run for matched bets between just two horses. The 
starting signal would be given by one of the boy riders shouting 
‘Go!’ It was the custom first for the two horses to be ridden to a 
sack that served as a marker at the far end of the track. Here they 
would turn around and as they came trotting down the straight 
away towards the finish, one of the riders would yell ‘Go!’ If the 
other one wasn’t ready, they’d turn back and do it again.’”2° 


In 1859, after first securing his father’s consent, Uncle George 
went to work for an uncle who ran a general merchandise store near 
the present site of Sapulpa, Okla. This store was located in an 


- Indian settlement populated chiefly by fullblood Creeks. ‘‘One of 


our best customers,’’ Uncle George remembered, ‘‘was old man Sa- 
pulpa, a fullblood Creek Indian, a very worthy citizen and a leader 
in political affairs. The town of Sapulpa derives its name from this 
family. We never lost a dollar in our dealings with these Indians. 
They were good pay. I worked one year in the store and decided I 
would go back home and go to school again. 


““The school I went to was built in 1858 on the old Military road 
from Kansas to Texas. It was a log school house and there was a 
fine spring of water there. This was a subscription school with a 
man teacher. I went here one year.’’!! Previously Uncle George 
had gone to school at the Baptist Mission until it burned. He wrote 
further :!2 


“J have traveled over the Military Trail many times. We used to 
freight merchandise from Gerard, Kansas through Baxter Springs which 
was a great camping place where everybody. made a special effort (either 
going or coming) to reach for one night’s camping. From there we went 
on to Pilot Point, Texas. We freighted from April until October and in 
the meanwhile we bought cattle. By October it was cold and the cattle 
were fat and we drove them over the Military trail into Kansas. I am the 
only man living today who used to freight and drive cattle over this trail. 


“Very few people lived on this trail. I knew them all as we always 
tried to reach these farmers in time to stay all night. 


“We crossed Red River at Colbert’s Ferry where we would swim the 
cattle and take the chuck wagon over by ferry boat paying 50 cents for 
the wagon and team. About the 3rd night we would reach Jim McAlester’s. 
Jim was a Chickasaw Indian. He had a general merchandise store on this 
trail about four miles from where the town of McAlester is today. About 
fifty miles farther up the trail lived Bill Pursley, a fullblood Choctaw, 
who had lots of cattle too, and there was another Indian living near the 
Arkansas line. Their place was the last stop in the territory. 


10 Interview with George Mayes, August 12, 1940. 

11 From manuscript written by Amelia F. Harris, now in possession of Pixie 
Mayes. Amelia F. Harris interviewed George Mayes August 10, 1937. 

12 Ibid. 
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“we did a great deal of hunting on this trail, killing buffalo, deer, 
turkey, geese, prairie chicken, quail and almost everything you could 
wish for. Game was so plentiful I thought we would always have plenty 
of game.” 


Uncle George was only thirteen years old when the Civil War 
broke out in Indian Territory and therefore was too young to fight 
although he did make two unsuccessful attempts to join Stand Watie’s 
Southern Cherokee forces, both of which his father frustrated. How- 
ever his memory of the war was clear and sharp. His father was 
in it and also four of his uncles, Tip Mayes (his favorite), W. H. 
Mayes, Richard Mayes, Sam Mayes and Joel B. Mayes, the latter 
two being elected Principal Chief of the Cherokee nation after the 
war. The Mayes were all Southerners and Democrats and quick 
to fight for what they thought was right. 


Uncle George remembered as a boy the victorious Confederate 
Indian troops of McIntosh and Watie coming back past his father’s 
house after the rout in the winter of 1861-62 of the heroic old Creek 
chieftain Opothleyohola, first campaign of the war in the Indian 
country. ‘‘Elias Foreman, who used to work for my father, had 
been in the battle and I heard him talking,’’ Uncle George recalled. 
‘‘He said that during the battle he raised up an old cowhide that 
moved suspiciously in a thicket and found an old Creek woman 
cowering beneath it. She thought he was going to kill her and 
raised her hands in supplication. He covered her back up again.’ 


The horror and cruelty of the conflict was forcefully imprinted 
upon him early in the war when he was present during the revolting 
murder of Delaware Six Killer, a Cherokee who was bushwhacked 
because he didn’t want to go to war. ‘‘They shot him down,’’ 
Uncle George recalled, ‘‘They whooped in front of his house and 
as he ran out the back door they ambushed him there although he 
got one of them first. I was just a boy then and visiting over at 
their place. His children and I ran to his body. I’ll never forget 
how they acted. They didn’t ery and neither did their mother. 
They just stood there stunned. I finally told them we had to do 


something. I got a nigger to help me carry him in and bury him 
in a box.’’!4 


The boy George Mayes not only saw some of the war first hand 
but he constantly heard the Watie veterans talking about it over 
their log fires in the winter camps, or when they came on leave to 
see their families in the refugee settlements. He heard his father 
his four uncles and scores of other kinsmen and friends fre. 
quently discuss it in all its phases. For years and years, in fact 
until statehood, it was the dominant topic of conversation in both 


13 Interview with George Mayes, August 6, 1936. 
14 Interview with George Mayes, August 12, 1940. 
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~ Union and Confederate Cherokee homes all over the Territory. It 


is little wonder that he remembered it so vividly. 


As a boy of fourteen, he and his brother were plowing one day 
when Federal and Confederate forces came up from opposite direc- 


_ tions and began firing at each other on the Mayes farm. ‘‘My 


brother and I ran to a large tree and lay on the ground at its base 


- until the fighting was over,’’? Uncle George said. ‘‘Father made 


ea. | ae eee 


his way to us and managed to get us out of the danger zone.’’ That 
was the battle of Honey Springs in what is now Muskogee county. 


Uncle George knew Stand Watie, the Southern Cherokee cavalry 


leader, well, and also Watie’s son Saladin whom Uncle George de- 
«lared joined the army at the age of sixteen and possessed the fierce 


courage of a man twice his age . 


‘‘Watie was a little dark-skinned Indian with a square face and 
a flat nose,’’ Uncle George remembered, ‘‘ His hair, close-cropped and 
just beginning to gray during the war, stuck out under the back 
of his hat. He was a short fellow with stubby legs, stood only five 
feet five inches tall and weighed about one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. He could sure ride a horse.’’!® 


Uncle George never forgot a fight he once saw between Stand 
Watie and his son Saladin. He always regarded it as evidence that 
the Waties were very human and that there is no such thing as 
perfect compatibility in any family. 


‘“We were in refugee camp then, across the line into the Choc- 
taw Nation where the Blue River empties into the Red,’’ Uncle 
George described it. ‘‘It was winter. We stopped at Watie’s house. 
The general wasn’t there then but Saladin was. We had a little 
whiskey in our wagon and Saladin got drunk and was ugly in 
front of the women. Somebody went up and told old Watie about 
it. Saladin left but later when he came home the General was 
sitting on the porch waiting for him. The boy let out a coon whoop 
as he stepped on the porch steps and it made old Watie mad. He 
jumped on Saladin and they fought in the front yard. Watie was 
on top of Saladin, pummeling him. A Dr. MeNight stepped up. 
‘Colonel,’ he begged, “Don’t hurt him. He’s drunk.’ 


<¢¢T’m drunk, too,’ Watie said and went on administering a good 
thrashing. Next morning they both went about as though nothing 
had happened. They were fond of each other and seldom quar- 
reled.’’!” 


‘ 15 From article titled “Mayes County Man at Home Eighty Years” in Oklahoma 
City Times, July 6, 1929. 

16 Interview with George Mayes, March 8, 1938. 

17 Interview with George Mayes, August 12, 1940. 
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Of life in the various refugee camps along Red river, Uncle 
George particularly recalls that the Texas people were good to the 
Cherokee refugees. ‘‘We Southern Cherokee families didn’t refugee 
South until 1863,’’ he said, ‘‘They weren’t so hard on us in the 
early half of the war. After we went south the Texas folks treated 
us fine. They let us-live in their houses without paying rent, gave 
us bacon, aided us during sickness, opened their corn cribs to us 
and went out of their way to help us get started.’ 


Summing up the hard years after the war, Uncle George de- 
clared: ‘‘The Southern Cherokees had a hard time after the war was 
over. There was so much hatred and bitterness over old killings 
during the war, even if the killings had been necessary to keep from 
being killed, that murders and assassinations for revenge were 
common all over the Nation many years after. We all carried guns 
until statehood and hung blankets over our lighted windows at 
night.’’19 


After the war Mr. Mayes returned with his family to Indian 
Territory and eventually to the Cooweescoowee district in what is 
now Mayes county. 


“‘In the spring of 1871, I made a crop with father,’’ he said. 
‘“‘That summer I went into the woods and split a lot of rails and 
started improving a small place for myself, and that fall I hewed 
the logs and hauled them to my farm with ox teams and built a 
good log house. I made clapboard shingles ,puncheon floors, wooden 
doors with wooden hinges, and a sandstone chimney. This house 
was near a fine spring of water.’’2° 


Joseph Martin, who became Mr. Mayes’ father-in-law, had a 
sense of humor which he mischievously indulged when Uncle George 
went to him to ask for his daughter Susie’s hand in marriage. The 
story was often told on Uncle George in Mayes county afterward 
and was usually good for a laugh. For the better part of one day 
Uncle George followed Joseph Martin around the latter’s spacious 
farm trying to get up courage enough to ask for permission to 
marry Susie. Joseph was slightly deaf but he could hear far 
better than he pretended. He knew the object of Uncle George’s 
visit but he didn’t let on. Finally they went out to the barn. 


‘Mr. Martin,’’ Uncle George finally blurted. “ 
you for Susie.’’ PE y blurted, ‘‘I came to ask 


‘‘Yes,’’ replied Joseph Martin, pretending h ce ; 
a good old pony there.’’ »?P ing he was deaf, ‘‘That’s 


18 Interview with George Mayes, March 8, 1938. 
19 Interview with George Mayes, March 25, 1938, 
20From Amelia F, Harris manuscript. 
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“No,” corrected Uncle George, ‘‘Not pony. I said I want 
Susie.’’ 


“Yes sir!’’ answered Joseph Martin, still feigning deafness. 
“That’s a pretty good wagon there.’’ 


_‘“Wagon, hell!’’ exclaimed Uncle George, flustered and im- 
patient, ‘‘I’m asking you for Susie.’’ 


Joseph Martin stopped and looked soberly at Uncle George, 
heroically resisting an inclination to laugh at the younger man’s 
embarrassment. 


: “What do you want with Susie,’’ he finally said, ‘‘You’re 
Just a little boy.’’ (George Mayes was always short in stature.) 


*‘T want to marry her!’’ yelled Uncle George. 


“Oh, that’s it. Do you reckon you can make a living for her? 
If you can it’s all right with me.’’ 


“*Hell!’’ ejaculated Uncle George, his face red as the sunset, 
**Of course I can!”’ 


“‘Well,’’ replied Joseph Martin, bursting into the laughter he 
had had so much difficulty restraining, ‘‘If it’s all right with 
Susie, it’s all right with me,’’ and that was the ordeal Uncle 
George had to go through to obtain his bride.?! 


‘‘In the spring of 1872 I married and took my bride home,”’’ 
Uncle George went on, ‘‘The next year I went to the sawmill and 
bought lumber and improved this house. All my children were 
born there. I kept improving and taking in more land until I had 
1,500 acres. 


“‘T raised fine blooded horses and cattle. I matched these 
horses and sold them for $300 a span. As my cattle grew and 
fattened I shipped them to market. My brand on my stock was 
bar M.’’22 


Six children were born to Uncle George and his wife, three of 
whom still survive as this is written. E. T. ‘‘Ned’’ Mayes now runs © 
a grocery at Seminole, Okla. R. OC. ‘‘Dick’’ Mayes still lives on 
the farm near Pryor. Pixie, who never married, lives in Okla- 
homa City where for years she has been an employee of the state 
department of public safety. T. C. ‘‘Tip’’ Mayes died in April 
1932, Carrie died September 27, 1934 at Whittier, Calif. and 
George W. Mayes, jr., known as ‘‘Boog,’’ was the first to go, 
succumbing to pneumonia at Muskogee May 11, 1918. Uncle 


21 Red Cloud, manuscript titled “Mayes County Oklahoma,” now in possession of 
Pixie Mayes who verifies the incident. 
22 From Amelia F, Harris manuscript. 
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George and his wife lived together 45 years before she died De- 
cember 18, 1917. 


Uncle George never forgot the great drouth of 1880 in the 
Cherokee country. 


‘‘Conditions were so bad that year that the United States 
Congress passed a bill to help us,’? he remembered. “‘We each drew 
ten or eleven dollars and it helped a lot. It came out of the 
Cherokee fund. A family with six or more children, and most 
families were large then, drew eighty or ninety dollars and they 
could live a long time on that. That drouth was the worst we ever 
had. Nothing would grow much. The oats were no good. There 
was little wheat. The hay crop was ruined because the grass 
wouldn’t grow high. Our corn was so poor we cut it up and made 
fodder out of it. It was the only feed we had. Lmuckily, we had 
a wet winter and the wheat pasturage carried the stock through.’’”8 

In those days, everybody in the Nation literally knew nearly 
everybody else. Population was thin, travel conveniences poor, 
and travelers on the road often had to stay all night with strangers” 
and thus made new friends constantly. Also, related families 
visited each other oftener and were more closely attached to one 
another than they are now days. During these visits people talked 
a great deal for want of anything better to do, and in that way > 
learned lots of news. Uncle George was widely acquainted, but 
oceasionally visitors would call whom he did not know. 


In 1874, two years after he married, a young woman came 
riding up alone to his house and asked to stay all night. ‘‘She 
was riding the best-looking horse I ever saw,’’ recalled Uncle 
George, ‘‘I told her my wife was sick and there was no one to 
cook. She smiled and said ‘I’m a good cook.’ I said, ‘All right, 
hop down.’ She assisted me in getting supper. My wife felt well 
enough to get breakfast and immediately after that meal the strange 
woman left. She never did tell me her name, but she was well- 
armed and later I learned she was Belle Starr.’’24 


When the United States government closed out the Cherokees 
shortly after the turn of the century, Uncle George, like all other 
Cherokees, lost his 1,500 acres which had been a part of the Cher- 
okee public domain. ~ Restricted to only 160 acres, he chose the 
land where he had built his log house, allotted it, always kept it 
clear of any indebtedness and still owned it at his death.?° 


23 Interview with George Mayes, August 5, 1936, 
at From Amelia F, Harris manuscript, 
“8 Richard Mayes, Uncle George’s son, 
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After serving his last term as sheriff of Mayes county, Unele 
George in 1941 went back to his farm and operated it until 1923 
when at the age of seventy-five he decided to retire. Selling his 


_ blooded cattle, his horses, mules and his farming implements (but 


not his farm), he moved to Oklahoma City. In 1923 and 1924 he 
served on the state capitol police force and after that retired in 


- earnest as far as employment was concerned although he constantly 


made new acquaintances and visited a great deal with old ones dur- 
ing his constant trips to the state capitol and to the Lee Huckins 
hotel lobby. He read lots. 


Uncle George constantly made journeys back to Mayes county 
to visit and to cast his vote in Pryor. Like all Cherokees, he re- 
garded elections as the serious expression of all the people of the 
Nation. His daughter Pixie says he never missed an election in 
his hfe from the time he voted for the first time in the Cherokee 
Nation in 1869 when he was twenty, until a few weeks before his 
death. He usually went by himself, traveling by bus or on the 
train if he couldn’t persuade somebody to take him. 


“‘*He thought they coudn’t carry on an election in Mayes county 
without him,’’ his daughter smiles today. 


“‘T never knew of his being sick until he came to Oklahoma 
City,’’ she added, ‘‘and even then illness didn’t keep him- bedfast 
very long. In 1935, when he was eighty-six years old, he was 
operated for a ruptured appendix and came through it just fine. 
Two years later when he was almost ninety, he contracted pneu- 
monia but got well quickly. He could just be so sick until some- 
body came along and wanted him to go somewhere with them, then 
he always got right up.”’ 


Uncle George survived another siege of pneumonia in the sum- 
mer of 1940 but his sudden death a few weeks later was probably 
caused by complications from it. He was ninety-one years old 
when he died, just two months before his ninety-second birthday. 

_ Hig funeral was held in the new Baptist church at Pryor, the 
site of which Uncle George, and his brother, W. A. Mayes, had 
given gratuitously to the church.** Hundreds of relatives and 
friends were present. The Reverend HE. A. Spiller, the church 
pastor, delivered the impressive service. Mrs. Welsh Harrison 
beautifully sang a hymn. Mayor Thomas J. Harrison of Pryor 
read a chronological account of Uncle George’s life, and a mixed 
quartet of Cherokee fullbloods sang the hymn ‘‘We Shall Under- 
stand,’’? in English and then in Cherokee. With the Pryor Creek 
Masonic lodge, of which he was a charter member, conducting the 


26 This church was later blown down by the tornado that wrecked much of 
Pryor in April, 1942. 
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rites at Fairview cemetery, he was buried beside his wife in the 
grassy Cooweescoowee country he loved so well. 


Thus passed George Mayes, native-born Cherokee citizen, whose 
long life spanned the hard years from the Indian Nations’ pioneer 
era to their emergence into the young, modern state of Oklahoma. 
His passing erased a virile, living landmark between the fascinat- 
ing history of the old and the new in what is now eastern Oklahoma. 
History seems so much more fresh and real if one can learn the 
background by talking directly to people who lived in the times 
which they tell about. That was the charm of a visit with Uncle 
George Mayes. He could take you back seventy-five or eighty 
years and make you feel, with remarkable freshness and clarity 
ae SE eas the bygone Cherokee period you had read about 
in books, 
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THE HAWKINS’ NEGROES GO TO MEXICO 


A Footnote FROM TRADITION 
By Kenneth Wiggins Porter* 


The Negro communities of Brackettville, Texas, and Nacimiento, 
Coahuila, are principally descended from Negro ‘‘slaves’’ of Sem- 
inole Indians, who, in 1849-50, accompanied the Seminole Indian 
Chief Wild Cat and their Negro leader John Horse, or Gopher 
John, from the Indian Territory to Mexico. They recognize, how- 
ever, in addition to the descendants of the Seminole ‘‘slaves,’’ two 


‘other important elements in the early community: individual Ne- 


groes—runaway slaves, soldiers, ex-soldiers—Mexicans, and Indians, 
who affiliated with the Seminole tribe by marriage; and Negroes 
from the Creek Nation who came to Mexico independently and 
joined up with Wild Cat and John Horse after their arrival. 


Such characteristic Creek names as Bruner, Perryman, Gray- 
son, Kennard, and MecCallip, originally derived from their Indian 
masters, were common in these closely inter-related communities. 
Other names recognized as Creek are Wilson, Warrior, and Daniel. 
The ‘‘inter-married Seminoles’’ of Negro descent were usually glad 
to be recognized by the tribe in general and to think of themselves 
as Seminole, but the Negroes from the Creek Nation, though now 
inseparably intermixed with other elements, for a considerable period - 
constituted a definite faction. The last manifestation of this in- 
dependent spirit, I am told, was over the wording of the sign to 
be hung above the gate to the ‘‘Seminole Cemetary [sic],’’ which 
one group thought should rather be titled ‘‘Seminole-Creek’’; they 
were, however, unsuccessful in putting their view across. 


Traditions still survive as to the circumstances and leadership 
under which one group of Negro slaves from the Creek Nation 
sought refuge in Mexico, ultimately joining up with the larger 
Seminole community and accepting the leadership of Wild Cat and 
John Horse. ‘‘When John Horse and Wild Cat came to Mexico,’’ 
says Sarah Daniels,! ‘‘they found Tony Warrior already there. 


*Kenneth W. Porter, Department of History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, contributed the article, entitled “Wild Cat’s Death and Burial,” published in 
The Chronicles, Vol. XXI, No. 1 (March, 1943), pp. 4143.—Ed. 

1 Sarah Daniels, the oldest person in the “Seminole Negro” community, was born 
about 1851, in San Rodrigo, Coahuila, the daughter of Thomas Factor and Rose 
Kelly, Negroes from the Seminole Nation. She is the widow of Charles Daniels, 
“Seminole Negro” scout and the son of the Negro leader, Elijah Daniel of the 
Creek Nation. She lives in Nacimiento, Coahuila, where I talked to her in 1942 
and 1943. 
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He had been there long enough that he could speak a little Mexican. 
He joined up with Wild Cat and John Horse. 


‘The Warriors went to Mexico with Johnny Wilson = Caro 
or Kelly (Carolina or Kelina?) Wilson,’’ says Dolly July. 
‘“‘The Wilsons .. .,’? says Julia Payne,® ‘“‘were not Seminoles, 
but Creeks.’’ 


The story of how and why the Wilson-Warrior band went to 
Mexico is a strange one, as told by Dolly and Rena July.* Benja- 
min and Rebecca Hawkins, Creek. Indians, were the parents of 
three children: Tom, or perhaps Tony, Billy, and Becky. They 
were the owners of the Negro families named Warrior and Wilson, 
but the relationship between these masters and their slaves ap- 
parently followed the friendly Seminole pattern. ‘Matters were 
getting so bad with people stealing Negroes and selling them that 
the Hawkinses decided their slaves were not safe and that they 
should -be sent to Mexico until the situation improved. 


Tom offered to take them down and, according to Rena July, 
Pink and Sam Hawkins, also Creek Indians, went along. The 
Hawkinses gave their Negroes money and rations and told them 
that they would keep in touch with them and when it was safe 
for them to return they’d let them know and they could come back 
and work their land as before. On the way down they had fights 
with Indians and whites trying to catch them, and lost some chil- 
dren. After they had settled in Mexico, Tony (sic) Hawkins 
started back to the Nation, but was killed between Brackett and 
Uvalde for the considerable sum of money he had on him. The 
Warriors and Wilsons remained in Mexico and eventually en- 


countered and affiliated with the Wild Cat-John Horse Seminole 
band. 


The names and some of the episodes in this tradition bear a 
resemblance, both so near and so remote as to be exasperating, to 
some in printed historical sources. Benjamin Hawkins, a Creek 


2 Dolly July was born May 1, 1870, in Mexico, the daughter of Sergeant John 
Ward (ne’e Warrior) and Judy Wilson. Her grandfather, Tony Warrior, and her 
uncle, John Wilson, were in the Wilson-Warrior immigrant party. Her husband’s 
name was, of course, July, but I do not have his given name. She lives in Brackett- 
ville, where I conversed with her in 1941 and 1943. 

3 Julia Payne was born about 1860, in the Laguna, Coahuila, a daughter of 
Kitty Johnson, a Negro woman from the Seminole Nation, and Ben Shields, a mulatto 
settler from South Carolina. She is the widow of Isaac Payne, “Seminole Negro- 
Indian Scout,” winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor in 1875, and lives in 
Nacimiento, where I talked with her in 1942 and 1943, 

4Rena July, born about 1865, is the daughter of Nancy Wilson and a Mexican 
father. Her grandfather, John Wilson, whose wife was Phyllis Hawkins or Bruner, 


was one of the immigrants. She is the widow of Jim July and lives in Brackettville, 
where I talked briefly with her in 1943. 
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Indian, was married to Rebecca McIntosh, also a Creek Indian. 
His home was in Cass County, near Jefferson, Texas. ‘‘It was 
during the year 1834 that an attempt was made by the Creek In- 
dians to obtain a settlement in Texas . . . the chiefs Apothlayoha 
(Opothla Yahola) and Ben Hawkins came to Nacogdoches and en- 
tered into an agreement to procure the lands lying north of the 
town ... report of the project . . . aroused the American settlers, 
and also the Cherokees . . . Hawkins was killed by the Cherokee,’’ 
according to one account, by the instigation of Sam Houston. 
*‘Hopothla Yahola’s son, called Dick Johnson, was killed’’ at the 
same time. 


Could the Creek-Negro tradition, that Tom or Tony, Sam 


_Hawkins’ son, was murdered between Brackett and Uvalde on his 


way from settling the Wilsons and Warriors in Mexico, simply be 
a version of his father’s death ‘‘returning from Mexico with a 
patent to lands in that country’’? Or were both Ben Hawkins and 
his son murdered under such circumstances? 


Pink and Sam, the names of the Hawkinses who, according to 
Rena July, accompanied the Wilsons and Warriors to Mexico, are 
names which are common in the Hawkins family. Stephen Hawk- 
ins, married to Sarah Grierson or Grayson in 1796, had two chil- 
dren, Pinkey and Sam, and owned many Negroes as slaves. Sam, 
who was Ben’s brother, married Jane McIntosh, and one of their 
children was Pink, born in 1816. Pink settled near Nacogdoches, 
Texas, but ‘‘The Mexican War’’—the war for Texan independ- 
ence?—‘‘was the means of ruining him as the Negroes made their 
escape across the lines.’ Could this ‘‘escape’’ of the Negroes 
actually be a reminiscence of their deliberate transfer to Mexico, 
under the circumstances sketched in the traditions preserved and 
narrated by the Julys? 


Perhaps there are readers of The Chronicles who can answer, 
or can give leads toward answering, some of the questions raised 
in the above paragraph. Whatever the extent of the validity of 
the tradition preserved by Dolly and Rena July, it stands out in 
vivid contrast to those told by the descendants of Negroes from the 
Seminole Nation, who emphasize that their ancestors’ flight was to 
escape enslavement, whereas in the Creek legend their ancestral 


5 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “A Creek Pioneer: Notes Concerning ‘Aunt Sue’ 
Rogers and Her Family,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XX1 (September, 1943), No. 
3, p. 274; H. Yoakum, History of Texas (New York, 1856), 2 Vols., I. p. 328; 
Thomas S. Woodward, Woodward’s Reminiscence of the Creek or Muskogee Indians 
(Montgomery, 1859), in 1939 edition (Tuscaloosa and Birmingham), p. 114; H. ¥, 


and E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory: Its Chiefs, Legislators, and Leading Men 


i Teds jam i -1806, Collections 
(St. Louis, 1892), pp. 171-72; Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, 1796 ; 
of Georgia Historical Society (Savannah, 1916), IX, p. 31. 
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migration is planned by kind and thoughtful ‘‘masters’’ largely in 
the interests of their ‘‘slaves.’’ 


Whatever the circumstances of their migration, however, the 
Wilson-Warrior band, once accepted as military colonists under the 
leadership of Wild Cat and John Horse, showed themselves worthy 
to fight at the side of the proud ‘‘Seminole Negroes.”’ Vivid 
memories are still preserved of an Homeric battle, of which the 
Wilsons apparently bore the brunt, and in which no less than five 
of the clan—John, Cato, Peter, Adam, Bristow—fell wounded, at 
least one of them mortally, transfixed by the shafts of the savage 
foe. When the Negroes of the Seminole community in Mexico moved 
up to the United States in the early 1870’s and were organized into 
the ‘‘Seminole Negro-Indian Scouts’’ during the first decade of 
its existence, Ariel, Ben (1 and 2), Bristow, Cuffy, James, Kelina, 
Peter, and Tony Wilson appeared on the rolls of the organization. 
The Warriors, less numerous, contributed only John, Bill, and 
Scott, but the first of these, a sergeant, who had taken the name 
Ward, was in 1875 a.winner, with Isaac Payne and Pompey Factor, 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor, for rescuing their lieutenant, 
who was unhorsed in the midst of 25 or 30 hostile Comanche 
Indians.® 


6 Mrs. O. L. Shipman, Taming the Big Bend (n. p., 1926), pp. 58-63. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL— WORLD WAR II 
Part X* 


*In collecting the casualty lists and data for the Oklahoma War Memorial— 
World War II to be preserved in the permanent records of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, the Editorial Department wishes to make acknowledgment to the 
following friends and members of the Historical Society: Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Major Charles D. Keller, Operations Officer, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City; C. S. Harrah, Assistant Adjutant, American Legion, Department of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City; Eighth Naval District, Branch Public Information Office, Lt. 
Robert A. Park, U.S.N.R., Oklahoma City; Miss Ella Ketchum, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Norah L. Francis, Librarian, Carnegie Library, Elk City; John H. Logan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hitchita; J. Orville Bumpus, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oilton; Kiowa Indian Agency, W. B. McCown, Superintendent, Anadarko (by Parker 
McKenzie and Joseph W. Hayes); Miss Vada Sawyer, Enid. 


Acknowledgment is due Mrs. Helen M. Gorman, Custodian of the Confederate - 
Soldiers’ Room, and Mrs. Grace J. Ward, Custodian of the Union Soldiers’ Room, 
for assistance in proof reading Part X, Oklahoma War Memorial—World War II, 
and in filing the casualty reports from the War and the Navy departments. 


Lists of biographies of others from Oklahoma who gave their lives in the service 
of their country in World War II will be published in future numbers of The Chron- 
icles as part of the Oklahoma War Memorial—World War IJ.—Muriel H. Wright. 


JESSE LEROY ADAMSON, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Adamson, Parents, Rte. 3, Tecumseh. Born January 
2, 1926. Enlisted December 31, 1944. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Member Holiness Church. 
Died February 17, 1945, in line of duty on board ship hit by enemy 
off Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Pacific Ocean. 


FLOYD LESTER ADAY, Private, First Class, U.S .Army. Home 
address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Sarah K. Aday, 
Mother, Rte. 3, Shawnee. Born August 3, 1911. Enlisted April 10, 
1944. Served with the 80th Division, 3rd Army. Died January 
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16, 1945, in line of duty, by bombing from enemy aircraft at Nocher, 
Luxembourg, Germany. 


LONNIE ELZA ALTOM, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: MHealdton, Carter County. Mrs. Ethel 
“Altom, Mother, Healdton. Born December 2, 1921. Enlisted 
August 1, 1942. Member of Church of Christ. Graduated High 
School, Fox Community, May 5, 1942. Died September 17, 1944, 
in action on Peleliu, Palau Islands, Western Pacific. 


WILLIAM OSCAR AMOS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: McCurtain, Haskell County. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Amos, Parents, Rte. 1, McCurtain. Born December 3, 1924. En- 
listed November 17, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended Haskell County grade schools. Member Free Will Baptist 
Chureh. Sailed for duty overseas in June, 1944. Wounded in ac- 
tion October 21, 1944, in Sicily, and returned to active duty Novem- 
ber 5, 1944. Died January 2, 1945, in action in Northern Italy. 


ROLAND W. ANDERSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Maud, Rte. 1, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Maudie 
F. Anderson, Mother, Rte. 1, Maud. Born December 24, 1920. 
Enlisted August 27, 1942. Died January 7, 1944, in action in France. 


ROY LARUE ANDERSON, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Konowa, Seminole County. Roy L. Anderson, 
Father, Konowa. Born December 17, 1922. Enlisted April 6, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Distinguished Service 
Cross awarded posthumously. Awarded Expert Infantryman, Com- 
bat Infantryman, and Good Conduct medals as an enlisted man. 
Graduated High School, Idabel, Oklahoma, 1939. Member of senior 
class at Oklahoma A. & M. ‘College, Stillwater, at time of enlistment. 
Held commission in Reserve Officers Training Corps. Member of 
Methodist Church, Stillwater. Member Konowa Post No. 70, Amer- 
ican Legion. Graduated with Infantry Officers Class 323A, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. Served with the 84th (Railsplitters) Division. 
His citation accompanying the Distinguished Service Cross stated 
in part: ‘‘On 29 November 1944, in ......... , when two companies were 
temporarily halted by enemy machine gun fire, Lieutenant Ander- 
son, a platoon leader, though previously wounded, courageously 
moved forward alone, neutralized the enemy fire and killed at 
least five of the enemy. Still disregarding “his own wound and 
despite enemy action, he carried two of his wounded men to safety. 
After moving his platoon forward, Lieutenant Anderson became the 
victim of artillery fire as he checked and bettered his men’s posi- 
tion.’? Died December 1, 1944, at Lindern, Germany 


JACK D. ASHBY, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Barns- 
dall, Osage County. D. E. Ashby, Father, Barnsdall. Born Jan- 
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uary 11, 1924. Enlisted February 21, 1943. Decoration: Order 


of the Purple Heart; Silver Star; Presidential Unit Citation. 


Served as Gunner in Tank Battalion. Died February 2, 1944, in 


--action in Germany. 


| TRUITT ROY ASHCRAFT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
- Home address: Payson, Lincoln County. Mrs. T. GC. Asheraft, 
' Mother, Payson. Born May 1, 1909. Enlisted April 3, 1942. At- 


tended public schools at Earlsboro, Oklahoma. Member Penta- 


- costal Church. Awarded Marksmanship and Rifle medals. Served 
_ with the 90th Division. Died July 8, 1944, in action in France. 


| ELVIN LAONE ATCHLEY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
~ Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
- Atchley, Parents, Rte. 1, Fullerton, California. Born August 1, 
1924. Enlisted August 2, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
- Heart. Graduated High School, Elk City, 1941. Attended Okla- 
_homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Church of Christ. 
- Served with Medical Corps. Died June 6, 1944, in action in France. 


JAMES RALPH ATTERBURY, Technical Sergeant, Fifth Grade, 
-U. 8. Army. Home address: Douglas, Garfield County. Mrs. 
- Louie M. Atterbury, Mother, Douglas. Born November 13, 1906. 


Enlisted March 3, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 


Graduated High School, Douglas, May 18, 1925. Attended Okla- 


homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, one year. Member of Christian 
Church. Served with Tank Destroyer Battalion. Died December 5, 
1944, in action in Germany. 


MAX EARNEST AUSTELLE, Sergeant, U. 8S. Marine Corps. 


_ Home address: - Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Mable Agnes Hischeid, 
Mother, 715 East 17th St., Ada. Born September 8, 1920. Enlisted 


September, 1943. Attended Horace Mann School, Ada, and grad- 
uated Central High School, Oklahoma City, in 1937. Member St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church, Ada. Finished boot camp Camp Pendle- 
ton, California, as Private, First Class, rating as expert rifleman 
and honor man of his platoon. Sailed for duty overseas in July, 


- 1944, and was stationed in Hawaiian Islands. Served through 


Battle of Iwo Jima. Died March 26, 1945, in line of duty, during 
surprise attack by Japanese on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western 
Pacifie. ‘ 

LEALON BABER, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Bokchito, 
Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. William J. Baber, Parents, Rte. 1, 


-Bokehito. Born December 14, 1915. Enlisted July 29, 1940. Deco- 


ration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from school at 
Bennington, Oklahoma, in May, 1936. Died July 11, 1944, in action 
in France. 


HOMER R. BAILEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 


address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Bailey, 
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Parents, 617 4th St., N. W., Ardmore. Born September 6, 1918. 
Enlisted March 13, 1940. Great-great-grandson of Cyrus Harris, 
first Governor of the Chickasaw Nation. Served one year in Heavy 
Field Artillery at Fort Sam Houston, Texas; volunteered for Be 
ice in Philippine Islands, sailed in April, 1941, and was statione 
at Fort Mills on Corregidor in the Coast Artillery. Wounded in 
the Battle of Corregidor, he was taken prisoner by the Japanese 
in May, 1942. Died December 14, 1944, in the massacre of American 
prisoners of war by the Japanese at Perto Princessa, Palawan, 
Philippine Islands. 


WILLIAM LEONARD BAKER, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Marie 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Hobart, Kiowa County. Mrs. 
Wm. L. Baker, Wife, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. Born 
November 26, 1922. Enlisted in the autumn of 1942. Decora- 
tions: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal. 
Attended Texas A. & M. College and the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. Member Presbyterian Church. Sailed for duty overseas 
with the Fourth Marine Division in October, 1944. Died February 
19, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


RAY BANKS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Braden, 
Le Flore County. Frank Banks, Father, Libby’s Cottage No. 35, 
Selma, California. Born June 28, 1923. Enlisted February, 1939. 
Attended Le Flore County public schools. Served as Paratrooper, 
Airborne Command. Was in the invasion of Sicily and Italy; was 
wounded in Italy, and after hospitalization in Sicily returned to 
active duty. Died January 3, 1945, in action in Belgium. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH BARNHART, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyall Barnhart, Parents, 1711 Huntington Drive, Oklahoma City 
Born February 16, 1920. Enlisted Mareh 15, 1942. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; two Oak Leaf Clusters; Bronze Star 
Silver Star; Certificate of Merit for outstanding service in the 
Defense of Bastogne (Battle of the Bulge). Graduated from Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City; and from Kemper Military Academy, 
Boonville, Missouri, in the spring of 1941. Member Crown Heights 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City. Sailed for duty overseas in 
September, 1944. Served with the 10th Armored Division. Died 
December 30, 1944, in action in Bastogne, Belgium. 

HERBERT ELI BERRY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Antlers, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Dottie Berry, Mother, 
Antlers. Born November 8, 1922. Enlisted January 5, 1939. 
Awarded Marksmanship and Good Conduct medals in training. 
Sailed for duty overseas March 25, 1944. Died July 4, 1944, in 
action in France. 

ERNEST EDMOND BILLINGSLEY, JR., Seaman, First Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Foster, Stephens County. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmond E. Billingsley, Sr., Parents, Rte. 1, Foster. 
Born June 1, 1921. Enlisted September 29, 1942. Graduated High 
School, Bray, Oklahoma in 1941. Member of Methodist Church. 
Died December 18, 1944, in Pacific area. 


ROY BISHOP, JR., Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Medford, Grant County. Mrs. Alice Bickerdike, Guardian, Medford. 
Born March 14, 1922. Enlisted January 13, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, Medford. 
Served on the front lines in Bougainville fifty-one days; wounded 
in action on Guam, hospitalized and returned to active duty. Died 
March 6, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western 
Pacific. 


ARTHUR LEE BOBO, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. J. B. Bobo, 
Father, Rte. 3, Oklahoma City 7. Born July 5, 1926. Enlisted 
October 26, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated from Webster Junior High School in 1940, and from Central 
High School in 1944, Oklahoma City. Attended Oklahoma City 
University. Eagle Scout, football player on Central team; member 
of Central band, of Macbees, and of Phi Chi Fraternity. Mem- 
ber of Trinity Baptist Church. Served in the Hospital Division 
- aboard the U. S. 8S. Carrier Franklin. Died March 19, 1945, in ac- 
tion when the Franklin was bombed by the Japanese about sixty 
miles off the coast of Japan. 


ORVILLE BOOKS, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. R. R. Books, Father, 403 West 
Cherokee, Enid. Born May 7, 1918. Enlisted September 21, 1941. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Star. Died Sep- 
_ tember 21, 1944, in action in France. 


GEORGE MELVIN BOOTH, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Shattuck, Ellis County. Mrs. Mary A. Booth, 
Mother, Shattuck. Born May 14, 1926. Enlisted October 25, 1944. 
Decoration : Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, 
Shattuck. Member of Baptist Church. Died March 19, 1945, in 
action in South Pacific. 


L. J. BOYLES, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. Home - 
address: Holdenville, Hughes County. Mr. and Mrs. WV eo ie, 
Boyles, Parents, Holdenville. Born May 15, 1925. Enlisted Oc- 

tober 8, 1943. ‘Attended Moss High School. Died March 15, 1945, 
Pin action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


HENRY CLAY CAGLE, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 
_ Reserve. Home address: Hobart, Kiowa County. Mrs. Essie EH. 
Cagle, Mother, 810 North Holyoke, Wichita, Kansas. Born Novem- 
ber 17, 1924. Enlisted September 27, 1943. Attended Hobart 
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public schools. Member Mt. Teepee Church. Died February 21, 
1945, in line of duty on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


LEWIS JEAN CAMP, Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mr. and Mrs. Matt Camp, 
_ Parents, Poteau. Born September 22, 19165. Enlisted May 28, 
1934, Awarded Marksmen, Rifleman, and Good Conduct medals. 
Graduated Poteau High School 1934. Served in sea duty on U. S. 8. 
Cabot. Wounded November 24, 1944, in action commanding his 
eun crew when the Cabot was bombed by Japanese suicide plane. - 
Died November 25, 1944, of wounds and buried at sea with full 
honors in the South Pacific. : 


HAROLD CAMPBELL, Technical Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home 
address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs. Donivee Campbell, 
Wife, 1101 Eureka St., Seminole. Born March 2, 1916. Enlisted 
October 16, 1941. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Amer- 
ican Theatre Defense, European Theatre Defense, and Victory 
medals. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and Infantry Combat Badge. 
Attended public schools and member of Christian Church, Little — 
Field, Texas. Died December 4, 1944, in action in Germany. 


PAUL HENRY CARR, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Checotah, MeIntosh County. Mrs. Goldia 
Lee Carr, Wife, 125 East 18th St., Tulsa 5. Born February 13, — 
1924. Enlisted May 28, 1948. Decorations: Order of the Purple 
Heart; Silver Star awarded posthumously. Recommended by his 
Commander for the award of the Navy Cross. Graduated from 
Checotah High School in 1942. Played center on high school foot- 
ball team, and during his senior year, was selected second best high 
school football center in Oklahoma. Referring to his gallantry in 
action in the second Battle of the Philippine Sea, aboard the U. S. 8. 
Samuel B. Roberts, his Commander wrote in part: ‘‘Paul was bet- 
ter known to me than many of the men, except the chiefs, this in 
spite of the fact that he was very quiet and unassuming. He was, 
from the very first one of our more outstanding men, and we had a 
fine crew throughout. His gun was the pride and joy of the ship’s 
ordnance department, due not alone to his tireless energy in servie- 
ing it as a fond mother would a cherished baby . . . but due to his 
inspiring leadership, which shown forth like a beacon during the 

battle of October 25th. Gun ‘2’ was always an outstanding gun, 
that day it was superb . . .’? Died October 25, 1944, in action 


ree the U. 8. S. Samuel B. Roberts, off Samar Island, Philippine 
ea. 


JACK A. CARTER, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 
Home address: Burneyville, Love County. Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Carter, Sr., Parents, Burneyville. Born August 2, 1924. Enlisted 
December 10, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart 
awarded posthumously; Asiatie-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Presi- 
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dential Unit Citation to the Second Marine Division in the Battle 
of Tarawa, Gilbert Islands, November 20- 24, 19438. Died June 15, 
1944, in action in Pacific area. 


CLARK W. CHESTNUT, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
“address : Enid, Garfield County. J. C. Chestnut, Father, Nash, 
Oklahoma. Born October 26, 1918. Enlisted March 4, 1944, Dee- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation for 
bravery in action. Served in the Heavy Artillery. Died October 
20, 1944, in action in Germany. 


'-RAY RALEIGH CLEMENTS, Sergeant, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Clements, 
Parents, 3 South Victor, Tulsa 4. Born November 18, 1920. En- 
listed October 16, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; 
American Defense Service Medal; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal. 
Graduated High School, Waurika, Oklahoma, in May, 1940. Member 
Future Farmers of America. Died July 23, 1944, in action on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacifie. 


JODIE SOIL COKER, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. Home 

address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mrs. Willie T. Coker, Wife, 
-612 West Woodson St., El Reno. Born April 10, 1915. Enlisted 
“May 5, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member 
of Baptist Church. Died November 24, 1944, in action on Leyte, 
Philippine Islands. 


HAROLD JAY COLUIS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Harold J. Collis, Wife, 
Box 1274, Tulsa. Born April 22, 1917. Enlisted October 15, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Grad- 
uated from Central High School, Tulsa, in 1935; and from Okla- 
-homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, in 1939. Member First Methodist 
Church, Tulsa. The Citation for his gallantry in action stated in 
part: ‘‘When one of the platoons of his company was attempting 
to withdraw from an untenable position and suffering severe cas- 
-ualties from enemy weapons which controlled the route of with- 
drawal, First Lieutenant Collis unhesitatingly exposed himself to 
the intense hostile fire to throw smoke grenades and provide an 
effective screen for the evacuation of the wounded. Completely 
disregarding his own personal safety, he rushed into a fire-swept 
ravine and, while working to remove casualties, was himself mor- 
tally wounded.’’ Died October 4, 1944, in action on Peleliu, Palau 
Islands, Western Pacific. 


WILLIAM RAMON COOK, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Force. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Ray V. Castle- 
berry, Sister, 304 North Madison, Elk City. Born March 13, 1924. 
Enlisted August 2, 1943.- Decoration: Order of the Purple "Heart. 
Served as Gunner on Bomber (B-17). Died August 24, 1944, in 


action over Germany. 
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R. E. COX, JR., Technical Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Coalgate, Coal County. Mr. and Mrs. R. EB. Cox, eSeg 
Parents, Coalgate. Born January 11, 1917. Enlisted October, 1942. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Citation of Honor. Choc- 
taw Indian descent. Graduated from Coalgate High School in ~ 
~1935, and from Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, in 1941. 
Sailed for duty overseas in December, 1943. Served as Radio Oper- 
ator on Bomber (B-17). Died February 20, 1944, in action on a 
bombing mission over Germany. 


DELTON RAY CRUCE, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Wewoka, Seminole County. Mr. and Mrs. Amos 
Cruce, Parents, Rte. 2, Wewoka. Born May 15, 1924. Enlisted 
August 3, 19438. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended Buttner High School. Served as Gunner on the U. SB. S. 
Bismark Sea. <A letter from. the Commanding Officer, stated: ‘““We 
had one of the finest crews that I have ever sailed with and your 
son was an outstanding member. Delton had many friends on the 
ship. His cheerfulness and willingness to work had contributed — 
much to his popularity.’’ Died February 21, 1945, in action when ~ 
the Bismark Sea was sunk in an air attack by the enemy off Iwo 
Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


DERALD DEAN CUTTER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Covington, Garfield County. Mrs. Lettie Cutter, Mother, 
Covington. Born January 10, 1924. Enlisted June 21, 1943. Dee- 
orations: Order of the Purple Heart; European Campaign Ribbon. 
Awarded Marksmanship and Good Conduct medals. Attended 
Covington High School. Member of Christian Church. Served 
four months overseas in the North African area. Died October 23, 
1944, in action in Northern Italy, and buried in the U. S. cemetery 
near San Clemente, Italy, with military honors. 


ARNOLD W. DANIEL, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Wynnewood, Garvin County. Mrs. D. G. Daniel, Mother, Wynne- 
wood. Born August 6, 1917. Enlisted January, 1941. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Referred to by a friend in 
combat as a real ‘‘soldier’’ and a ‘‘hero,’’ for Sergeant Daniel 
never returned from the field in the jungle where, left in command 
of his squad, he stood under heavy fire facing a superior number 
of the enemy that another group of his own company in an im- 
periled position might have a chance to withdraw from the on- 
Sslaught. Died May 24, 1944, in action near Sarmi, New Guinea 
South Pacific. 


DONALD DEE DAVIDSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Addie 
M. Norris, Mother, 1131 East Haskell Place, Tulsa 6. Born August 
27, 1926. Enlisted April 26, 1944. Decorations: Order of the 
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Purple Heart ; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal. Graduated from 
Lowell Junior High School May 7, 1943. Served overseas five 
months. Died March 7, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, 


_- Western Pacific. 


LLOYD ARLIN DELLINGER, Watertender, First Class, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. 
Wm. Bennett, Mother, Rte. 1, Henryetta. Born November 18, 1919. 
Enlisted January 24, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Certificate for military merit, and Presidential Certificate 
in Memoriam. Attended public schools at Morris, Oklahoma. Mem- 
ber of United Mine Workers of America. Boarded the U. 8S. S. 
Donnell on June 20, 1943, subsequently making five trips overseas. 


Died May 3, 1944, in line of duty on his sixth trip, at sea. 


EUGENE FRANCIS DORSEY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Cleo Dorsey, 
Wife, 311 South Elk, Elk City. Born June 8, 1919. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 24, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. Attended High School, Sayre, Oklahoma. Member 
of Masonic Lodge. Died June 10, 1945, in action on Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


LEWIS RAY DUNN, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Nowata, Nowata County. Mrs. Dorothy Lee Dunn, 
Wife, Nowata. Born November 14, 1923. Enlisted July 1, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Nowata High 
School in 1943, having served as co-captain of the all-victorious 
Nowata 1942 football team and as president of the 1943 senior class. 
Attended the University of Oklahoma, Norman. Member of the 
Methodist Church. Wounded on board ship, by an exploding bomb 
during the invasion of Iwo Jima on February 24, 1945, and moved 
to the U. S. Fleet Hospital on Guam. Died March 9, 1945, on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


MARSHALL E. DYCHE, Corporal, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Carrier, Garfield County. Mrs. Ralph Dyche, Mother, Carrier. 
Born December 14, 1922. Enlisted August 29, 1942. Graduated 


_ from Carrier High School and from Enid Business College. Served 


in the Quartermaster’s Department. Died October 29, 1948, in 


action in Sicily. 
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OTIS EAVES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Bethel, 
McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Eaves, Parents, Rte. 1, 
Lane, Oklahoma. Born April 29, 1918. Enlisted September 1, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of the 
Baptist Church. Served with the 45th Division. Died May 26, 
1944, in action in Rome, Italy. 


EDWARD CHRISTOPHER FAGAN, Radarman, Third Class, U. 8. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mrs. 
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E. C. Fagan, Mother, 705 South Okmulgee, Okmulgee. Born Oc- 
tober 27, 1925. Enlisted October, 1943. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Graduated from Okmulgee High School on May 
27, 1943. Member of St. Anthony’s Catholic Church. Died De- 
cember 3, 1943, in line of duty on U. 8S. 8. Cooper sunk in Ormoe Bay, 
Philippine Islands. 


MELVIN TROY FORD, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Jewel Ford, 
Mother, 402 West 5th Street, Elk City. Born February 10, 1925. 
Enlisted February 11, 1943. Attended Beckham County schools. 
Sailed for duty overseas in June, 1943, and stationed in New Zealand. 
Served through the Battle or Tarawa and the Gilbert Islands. 
Transferred to 5th Amphibious Forces. Died May 9, 1944, in hos- 
pital in Hawaiian Islands and buried in Halawa Naval Cemetery 
near the town of Aeia with memorial services in his honor. 


HAROLD ESTHEL FOSSETT, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Hinton,-Caddo County. Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Fossett, 
Parents, Hinton. Born August 21, 1925. Enlisted June 2, 1944. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Attended Prairie View School, Caddo County, where he was awarded 
the American Legion Citizenship and Scholarship award in the 8th 
Grade. Graduated from Hinton High School in 1948. Member of 
Hinton football team and of Future Farmers of America. Member 
of Baptist Church. Sailed for duty overseas in November, 1944. 
Died April 4, 1945, in action during the invasion of Okinawa, 
Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


ROBERT BLAIR FOWLER, Radarman,. Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. R. B. Fowler, Wife, 
1186 South Quaker, Tulsa. Born April 2, 1922. Enlisted De- 
cember 22, 1943. Served in nine battles. Died December 18, 1944, 


in line of duty on ship board in a typhoon 250 miles off the coast 
of Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


MARVIN R. FRY, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Yukon, Canadian County. Mabel ©. Fry, Aunt, Yukon. 
Born February 12, 1925. Enlisted August 25, 1944. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Yukon High School — 
in 1942. Member of All-State High School Basketball team in 1941. 
Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, one year. Out- 
standing for 4-H Club work in Canadian County. Member of West 


Point Christian Church near Yukon. Died April 19, 1945, in ac- 
tion in Germany. 


DARRELL MEADE GABLER, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Fred J. 
Gabler, Mother, 2118 South Olympia, Tulsa 7. Born February 17, 
1927. Enlisted February 18, 1944. Attended Berryhill High School. 
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Served as Torpedoman’s Mate aboard the Destroyer U. S. S. Hull: 
Died December 18, 1944, in line of duty when the Hull was sunk 
in a typhoon at sea. 


_-HERSHEL LAVERNE GASTON, Sergeant, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Mutual, Woodward County. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Gaston, Parents, Mutual. Born May 7, 1920. Enlisted March 28, 

1941. Decorations: American Defense Medal; Asiatie-Pacifie Cam- 
paign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 

Graduated from Mutual High School in 1938 as Valedictorian of 

his class, and was awarded a certificate of honor and a college 
scholarship. Attended Business College, Wichita, Kansas, one year. 

Member of Christian Church. In service in the South Sea Islands 

from July 8, 1942. Served as Platoon Sergeant. Writing of an 

advance on July 25, 1944, against heavy Japanese fire on Guam 
just north of Agat, his Commanding Officer stated: ‘‘ Hershel 
was in charge of his platoon when they made an assault on a Jap 
pill box. . . . He carried out his mission unselfishly with no thought 
of personal safety.’’ Died July 25, 1944, in action north of Agat, on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific and buried with full 
military honors in U. S. Cemetery No. 2 on Guam. 


FLOYD F. GRANT, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
-dress: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Anna Grant Mackey, Mother, 
/1215 North 6th St., Durant. Born December 22, 1914. Enlisted 
May, 1942. Decorations: Infantry Combat Badge awarded Jan- 
“uary 3, 1945; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Graduated from Durant High School in 1933; and from South- 
eastern State College, Durant, in 1937. Member of Blue Key and 
Phi Sigma Epsilon Fraternity. Member of Oklahoma National 
Guard and of Christian Church. Served as an instructor in Heavy 
- Artillery, Fort Benning, Georgia, before going overseas. Died Jan- 
-uary 18, 1945, in action at Beck, Belgium. 


ROY LEE GRANT, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Durant, Bryan County. Mrs. Anna Grant Mackey, 
Mother, 1215 North 6th St., Durant. Born August 21, 1919. En- 
listed January 5, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; two Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Durant High 
School and afterward from Southeastern State College in January, 
1942. Member of Baptist Church. Was an instructor before going 
overseas in 1943. Served as Navigator-Bombardier-Gunner on a 
Flying Fortress, having completed twelve bombing missions. Died 
4 January 30, 1944, in action on his thirteenth mission, over Bruns- 
wick, Germany. 

HAROLD GENE GREEN, Aviation Machinist’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
County. Mrs. Leona Gilliam, Mother, 2037 N. E. 18th St., Okla- 
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homa City. Born August 8, 1923. Enlisted November 8, 1942. 
Died September 29, 1944, in line of duty at sea, Pacific area. 


ROY LOYD GRITZ, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Mary E. Ives, Mother, 412 
East Oklahoma, Enid. Born November 25, 1919. Enlisted De- 
cember 20, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf Clusters; 
Presidential Citation. Graduated from Enid High School on May 
29, 1936. Member Salvation Army Church. Died November 1g 
1944, in action, Lewes, England. 


JAMES WILLIAM HALL, Radarman, Second Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Pawhuska, Osage County. Miss Opal 
Hall, Sister, Haskell, Oklahoma. Born August 27, 1925. Enlisted 
August 26, 1943.° Graduated from Pawhuska High School in May, 
1943. Served in five battle campaigns aboard the Aircraft Carrier 
U. 8. 8. Franklin. Died March 19, 1945, in line of duty in South 
Pacific. 


WILLIAM HENRY HAMPTON, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Big Cabin, Rogers County. Wm. Robert Hampton, 
Father, Big Cabin. Born December 1, 1920. Enlisted August 18, 
1942. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Order of the 
Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. Graduated from Micawber 
School, Okfuskee County. Sailed for duty overseas in January, 
1943, and served through nine campaigns in the Pacific. Died Sep- 
tember 17, 1944, in action on Peleliu, Palau Islands, Western 
Pacific. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL HAROLD, Carpenter’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Tonkawa, Kay County. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard R. Harold, Parents, 403 North Main Street, Tonkawa. 
Born February 12, 1922. Enlisted March 23, 1940. Decoration: 
Presidential Unit Citation. Attended Tonkawa High School. Mem- 
ber of Presbyterian Church. Trained at the Great “Lakes Naval 
Training Base and graduated as Seaman, Second Class, at Norfolk, 
Virginia, on November 15, 1940. Applied and was accepted for 
duty with the Asiatic Fleet, sailed on the U. 8S. S. Sepulga February 
21, 1941, and was transferred at Manila, Philippine Islands, to the 
U. S. S. Houston. Died February 28, 1942, in action aboard the 
Houston sunk in engagement with a large force of the Japanese 
navy, in Soenda Strait about five miles off St. Nicholas Point, Java, 
the Netherlands Indies. ‘ 


LEON CARROL HARPER, Seaman, Second Class, U. §. Navy. 
Home address: Hugo, Choctaw County. Mr. and Mrs. EB. H. Harper, 
Parents, Hugo. Born November 3, 1922. Enlisted April, 1944. 
Served on the U. 8. S. Mownt Hood. Died November 10, 1944, in 
line of duty in Central Pacific. | 
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JAMES DUDLEY HARRIS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
J. D. Harris, Wife, 2140 N. W. 12th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
December 17, 1923. Enlisted July 1, 1943. Decorations: Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Great-grandson of Cyrus Harris, first governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation. Graduated from Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, 1941. Member of junior class at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, majoring in music; member of Kappa Kappa 
Psi. Member of Baptist Church. Commissioned after special offi- 
cer’s training for ten weeks September 30, 1944, at Camp LeJeune, 
North Carolina. Sailed for duty overseas with the 4th Marine 
Division in November, 1944. Died February 19, 1945, in action on 
Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


JACK R. HOLLAND, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. A. H. Holland, Mother, 1616 West 
Cherokee, Enid. Born November 21, 1923. Enlisted January 21, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumous- 
ly. Graduated from Enid High School in 1941. Attended the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. Member of Phi Delta Theta 
Fraternity. Sailed for duty overseas in October, 1948. Served in 
the Mechanized Cavalry, 2nd Reconnaissance Troop, 2nd Division, 1st 
Army, in five major battles, including the invasion of Normandy 
and the Battle of St. Lo, France. Died October 10, 1944, in action 
in Germany. 


RALPH HOWARD, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
‘Smithville, McCurtain County. Mrs. Maggie Rowell, Mother, 
Smithville. Born July 29, 1926. Enlisted November 8, 1943. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died February 22, 1945, 
in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


RUSH R. HOWARD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Enid, 
Garfield County. Thomas R. Howard, Father, Enid. Born August 
21, 1921. Enlisted March 19, 1943. Died June 8, 1944, in action 


in European area. 


NORMAN DOUGLAS HUBBARD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mr. and Mrs. A. P. 
‘Hubbard, Parents, Elk City. Born July 11, 1921. Enlisted Octo- 
ber 14, 1942. Decorations: Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. 
Attended public schools in-Choctaw County and Roger Mills County, 
Oklahoma. Specially commended by General Douglas MacArthur, 
and reported by his Captain as an outstanding soldier in his com- 
pany. Died June 20, 1945, in action in Daklan Mountain Province 
on Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


‘WOODROW WILSON IDLEMAN, Private, First Class, U. 8. Ma- 
‘rine Corps. Home address: Wilson, Carter County. Mrs. Mary A. 
; 


, 
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Idleman, Mother, Rte. 1, Wilson. Born July 12, 1925. Enlisted 
November 11, 1943. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public schools at Wilson. 
Died March 3, 1943, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, West- 
~ern Pacific. 


LEON R. JACKSON, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Elk City, Beckham County. Mrs. Betty Marie 
Jackson, Wife, 1002 West Ave. B, Elk City. Born August 30, 1918. _ 
Enlisted June 18, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; four Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Distinguished Flying Cross. Graduated from Elk City 
High School in 1936, where he was a member of honor society for 
scholastic achievement. Member of Baptist Church. Employed 
as Shop Foreman with The Elk City Daily News before enlistment. 
Graduated and received wings and commission on February 16, 
1943, at Pampa Army Air Field, Pampa, Texas. Served as Pilot 
on medium bomber (B-17) ‘‘Marauder.’’ Flew over twenty-five 
missions over enemy territory. Died February 5, 1944, in action 
in a bombing raid over France. 


LESLIE JAMES JOHNSON, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Orlando, Logan County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Johnson, Parents, Rte. 2, Orlando. Born December 24, 1925. 
Enlisted January 19, 1948. Attended Logan County schools. Mem- 
ber of Christian Church. Awarded Expert Rifleman, Basie Train- 
ing, and Merit in Action medals. Served with the Fifth Marine 
Division. Died February 19, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano 
Islands, Western Pacific. 


FLOYD ALBERT KLEMMEH, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Clinton, Washita County. Mrs. Emma Klemme, Mother, 

338 South 17th St., Clinton. Born May 28, 1917. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 6, 1987. Decorations: China Service Medal; American 
Defense Service Medal; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaigr Medal; Presi- 
dential Unit Citation awarded the First Marine Division, Reinforced, 
for service in action against the enemy in the Solomon Islands; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from High School in 1936. 
Member of Church of Christ. On September 19, 1941, qualified 
as Parachutist, Parachute Detachment, U. 8. Marine Corps. Wound-~ 
ed in action September 13, 1942, in South Pacific. Saw wide service 
in action in the Asiatic area and South Pacifie from 1941 to 1943 

sailing in 1943 on the U. 8. S. Hunter Liggett and U. S. 8. Rocham- 

beaw. Died March 3, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, 
Western Pacific. . 
HOWARD KLEMME, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps.4 
Home address: Clinton, Washita County. Mrs. Emma Klemme ; 
Mother, 388 South 17th St., Clinton. Born January 12, 1923. En- 
listed September 12, 1942. Decoration: Asiatic-Pacific Carini 


; 


I 
é 
7 
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Medal. Graduated from High School in 1942. Member of Church 
of Christ. On February 15, 1943, qualified as Paratrooper, U. 8. 
Marine Corps. Died February 22, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, 


~ Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


LESLIE GEORGE LAINSON, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Nellie 
Chestnut, Mother, 10814 North Independence, Enid. Born July 30, 
1926. Enlisted October 23, 1944. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart awarded posthumously. Attended High School, Drum- 
mond, Oklahoma. Member of Christian Church. Died March 19, 
1945, in action aboard the U. 8. 8. Franklin near Okinawa, Ryukyu 


Islands, East China Sea. 


LONNIE LEO LAMB, Electrician’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
- Home address: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. Lela Lamb, 


Mother, Rte. 1, Bartlesville. Born May 29, 1926. Enlisted October 
1943. Attended Bartlesville High School. Sailed for combat duty 
from Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, in May, 1944. Died October 
24, 1944, in action aboard the Carrier U. 8S. S. Princeton sunk by 
bombing from the enemy off the coast of Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


JOHN MARSHALL LAWRENCE, JR., Ensign, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
John M. Lawrence, Mother, 3101 North Virginia, Oklahoma City. 
Born January 23, 1924. Enlisted October 6, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, 1941; and attended the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman (junior law student). Member of Kappa Alpha Fraternity, 
Phi Eta Sigma, Knights of Pythias, and Catholic Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help in Oklahoma City. First graduate of 
Oklahoma University Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. The 
Rocket-ship U. S. S. Lawrence was commissioned and named for 
him in May, 1945, at Charleston, South Carolina, under the spon- 
sorship of Oklahoma City Lions Club. Died December 138, 1944, 


E in action aboard a destroyer near Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


COLLINS L. LAWS, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Skiatook, Osage County. Mrs. C. L. Laws, 
Mother, Skiatook. Born May 27, 1922. Enlisted December 8, 1941. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Asiatic-Pacifie Cam- 
paign Medal; two Presidential Unit Citations. Died July 27, 1944, 


in action on Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


2 PAUL W. LE CRONE, First Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
_ Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Le Crone, Parents, 4713 


East 9th Street, Tulsa 4. Born March 5, 1913. Enlisted November 
26, 1940. Graduated from Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
and from University of Oklahoma, School of Law, Norman. Sailed 
for duty overseas November 12, 1944. Died January 12, 1945, in 


action near Hoffen, France. 
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DARWIN RUSSELL LEE, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve.. Home address: Pawnee, Pawnee County. Mrs. Nettie Lee, 
Mother, 399 Elm St., Pawnee. Born November 11, 1926. Enlisted 
January, 1944. Attended Pawnee High School. Member Christian 
Church. Served as Gunner. Died April 11, 1945, in action on 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


GEORGE WILLIAM LEITNER, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Chattanooga, Comanche County. Miss 
Pearl Dean Leitner, Sister, Chattanooga. Born November 15, 1925. 
Enlisted February 9, 1944. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign 
Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Chattanooga High 
School. Baptised in Methodist Church. Was coach on the rifle 
range at Camp Pendleton, San Diego, California. Awarded Sharp- 
shooter and other medals in training. Sailed for duty overseas No- 
vember 23, 1944. Served in 5th Marine Division. Died March 8, 
1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


ARTHUR WALTER LIGNOUL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Boise City, Cimarron County. Mrs. M. J. 
Lignoul, Mother, Rte. 2, Boise City. Born April 4, 1915. Enlisted 
Spring, 1942. Decorations: Air Medal; nine Oak Leaf Clusters; 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated from 
Granite City Lutheran School on June 14, 1929, and from St. John’s 
Lutheran College, Winfield, Kansas, on June 6, 1935. Member of 
Hope Lutheran Church, Keyes, Oklahoma. Engaged in farming 
before enlistment. Received wings and commission at Pampa, Texas, 
on February 16, 1948, with exceptionally high academic record. 
On combat duty in North Africa since May, 1943, and had suc- 
cessfully completed forty-seven missions over Italy, Sicily, Franee, 
and Germany. Was co-pilot of the Flying Fortress,. Florida Wild- 
cat,’’ and later pilot of his own crew. Highly regarded by his 
superior officers and the devoted members of his crew. On its 
last mission, the ‘‘Florida Wildcat’? was attacked by a force of 
twenty-five German fighters. Died November 27, 1948, in action 
when his plane was shot down near Rimini, Italy. 


HENRY DWANE LINVILLE, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Lovell, Logan County. Mrs. Henry D. Linville, 
Wife, 401 Hast St., Emporia, Kansas. Born August 5, 1917. En-— 
listed October 20, 1941. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign — 
Medal; American Defense Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
tended Logan County schools. Baseball player, member Logan : 
County Baseball League; when in the service, pitched two seasons — 
( 1942 and 1943) on the ‘‘Devil Dog Team,’’ Mare Island, California, 
winning 380 out of 387 games. Died March 10, 1945, in action on 
Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. | 


ERNEST J. (‘‘J’’?) LONG, Watertender, First Class, U. 8. Navy. | 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Edith Long, 
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Mother, 310 Tuolumne Blvd., Modesto, California. Born March 6, 
1921. Enlisted May 10, 1940. Attended Norman High School. 
Member of Baptist Church. Served aboard the U. 8. 8. Warring- 
ton. Died September 13, 1944, in line of duty when the U. 8. § 
Warrington was sunk in a hurricane at sea. 


ROY EDWARD LUCE, JR., Aviation Chief Ordnance Man, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Fletcher, Comanche County. Mrs. 
Roy E. Luce, Mother, Fletcher. Born October 7, 1923. Enlisted 
October 7, 1940. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presi- 
dential Citation. Attended High School, Elgin, Oklahoma. Member 
of Chief Petty Officers’ Club in the Admiralty Islands. Pre-Pearl 
Harbor Bar. Awarded Certificate for Military Merit, and served 
through eight major engagements. Died October 26, 1944, in action 
at sea aboard the U. 8. S. Suwanee in Asiatic area. 


TRUMAN LEE MALICOAT, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Wanette, Pottawatomie County. Charlie N. Malicoat, 
Father, Rte. 1, Wanette. Born January 15, 1923. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 5, 1941. Attended High School. Died September 21, 1944. 
in action on Peleliu, Palau Islands, Western Pacific. 


CLARENCE ALLEN MARTIN, ,Private, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Grandfield, Tillman County. Mrs. Fannie M. 
Martin, Mother, Loveland, Oklahoma. Born December 27, 1919. 
Enlisted April 2, 1944. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifice Campaign 
Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended public schools at 
Devol and at Grandfield, Oklahoma. Member of the Baptist Church. 
Wounded in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, February 20, 1945. 
Died March 2, 1945, on Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


HARVEY ADOLPH MATTER, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Guymon, Texas County. Mrs. 
Edna Matter, Wife, 2900 West Washington, Denison, Texas. Born 
January 29, 1915. Enlisted March 30, 1944. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, Hooker, Oklahoma. 
Member of the Lutheran Church. Awarded Sharpshooter Medal. 
Died April 1, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast 
China Sea. : 


ELDON HALGENE McANULTY, Hospital Apprentice, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Atoka, Atoka County. O. E. McAnulty, 
Father, Rte. 5, Atoka. Born October 27, 1924. Enlisted May 24, 
1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. His rating as 
Pharmacist’s Mate, Third Class, had been approved. Died June 
15, 1944, in line of duty in English Channel. 


FREEMAN GENE McCOMBS, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Sallisaw, Sequoyah County. Mrs. Pearl 
McCombs, Step-mother, Rte. 1, Sallisaw. Born June 12, 1923. En- 
listed September 17, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
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Attended High School, Claremore, Oklahoma. Serving as Gunner 
(Armed Guard) on merchant ship suffered ship wreck from enemy 
torpedo in North Atlantic March, 1943. Subsequently served as 
Armed Guard on U. 8S. 8. Abraham Baldwin. Died December 16, 
1944, in line of duty in Belgium. 


JAMES B. McCURTAIN, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Stigler, Haskell County. Mrs. Martha Sockey, 
Mother, Rte 2, Stigler. Born January 2, 1922. Enlisted July 2; 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 16, 1944, 
in action Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


EMMIT ARTHUR McDOW, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Canute, Washita County. Mrs. Claudia McDow, Mother, 316 North 
Jefferson, Elk City. Born April 14, 1913. Enlisted March, 1941. 
Attended Custer County schools. Serving with Tank Battalion, Fort 
Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands, in November, 1941. Listed missing 
in action from the surrender of Corregidor May 7, 1942. Died July 
13, 1942, as prisoner of war of the Japanese at Camp Cabanatuan, 
Philippine Islands. ; 


GARLAND MERRELL McGEHEH, Ensign, U. 8. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Valliant, McCurtain County. Mrs. Floy Hutchin- 
son, Mother, Rte. 1, Valliant. Born July 9, 1921. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 30, 1941. Decoration: Air Medal awarded posthumously. 
Graduated from Valliant High School on May 18, 1939. Received 
Wings and commission on October 16, 1943. Served as Pilot on 
‘*Helleat’’ fighter plane based on U. S. carrier (Hssex class). Saw 
action on New Britain and Bougainville islands, South Pacific; and 
as a Fighter Pilot with Fightmg Squadron 80 in the vicinity of 
the Philippine Islands on November 24, 1944. Died January 10, 
1945, in action in Asiatic area. 


CHARLES HAROLD McINTOSH, Coxswain, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Morrison, Noble County. Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
MeIntosh, Parents, Rte. 1, Glencoe, Oklahoma. Born January 19, 
1925. Enlisted January 5, 1943. Served in combat during the 
battles in North Africa and Sicily. Died June 25, 1944, in line of 
duty aboard the U. 8. S. O’Brien, at sea in Atlantic area. 


JESSE IRWIN McMILLAN, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Edmond, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. 
EK. E. McMillan, Parents, 19 West Edwards Street, Edmond. Born 
August 25, 1922. Enlisted June 3, 1942. Decorations: Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation with Bronze Star. Graduated from Edmond High 
School in 1939; attended Central State College. Member Pente- 
costal Holiness Church. Accepted appointment as Ensign on May 
28, 1943, and on same day designated Naval Aviator and transferred. 
from Pensacola, Florida, to Fleet Air, West Coast, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, California, where he was assigned to active duty 
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in a patrol squadron on June 21, 1943. Saw active service with the 
101st Bombing Command in the island groups of the Southwest and 
the Central Pacific. The Presidential Unit Citation to Patrol 
-Squadron Fifty-Two for outstanding performance in the enemy 
Japanese-controlled area of the Bismark Sea (September 15, 1943 
to February 1, 1944), stated in part: ‘‘Dauntless and aggressive 
in the fulfillment of each assignment, the gallant pilots of Squadron 
Fifty-Two conducted daring, lone patrols regardless of the weather 
in a continuous coverage of this area, intercepting and attacking so 
effectively as to inflict substantial damage on hostile combat and 
other shipping, to deny the enemy the sea route between New Ireland 
and New Britain Islands and thus prevent the reenforcing of im- 
portant Japanese bases.’? Appointed Lieutenant (JG) on August 
“1, 1944. Died August 10, 1944, in bomber crash and buried the 
following day with full military honors on Manus Island, Admiralty 
Islands, Southwest Pacific. 


ERNEST HOWARD MILLER, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Nowata, Nowata County. Mrs. Georgia Ann Miller, 
Mother, Nowata. Born January 17, 1916. Enlisted September 28, 
1942. Served aboard the U.S. 8. Hull. Died December 18, 1944, in 
line of duty when the Hull was sunk in a typhoon off the Philippine 
Islands. 


SAM D. MILLER, Captain, U.S. Army. Home address: Elk City, 
Beckham County. Mrs. Marie Swafford Miller, Wife, 903 West 
2nd St., Elk City. Born December 31, 1906. Enlisted May 31, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Graduated from Elk City High School in 1924. Grad- 
uated from the University of Oklahoma, Norman, where he was a 
member of Kappa Alpha Fraternity (President), Beta Tau, and 
Check-Mates. In business with the Williams and Miller Gin and 
the Elk Cottonoil Company before enlistment. Member (and deacon) 
of First Presbyterian Church, of Blue Lodge (Masonic Order), and 
of Rotary Club, and active in civic affairs and in Red Cross work, 
Elk City. Sailed for duty overseas in January, 1945. Served in 
active combat with his ccmpany for ten days during the Okinawa 
campaign. Died April 23, 1945, in action on Okinawa, Ryukyu Is- 
lands, East China Sea. ia 
ARLIE MITCHELL, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ‘ad- 
dress: Forgan, Beaver County. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Mitchell, 
Parents, Forgan. Born December 12, 1919. Enlisted October 16, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Forgan 
High School in 1937, with honors, having been active in basketball 
and track. Attended Merritt Business College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Graduated from Officers Training School and commis- 
sioned second lieutenant at Camp Davis, North Carolina. Sailed 
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for duty overseas November 19, 1944. Died December 13, 1944, in 
Germany. 


VESTER EUGENE MOORE, Technician, Fifth Grade, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Antlers, Pushmataha County. Mrs. Minnie L. 8. 
Moore, Mother, Rattan, Oklahoma. Born September 7, 1918. En- 
listed January 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died February 25, 1944, in action in Italy. 


TROY LOYS MOREHOUSE, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Cushing, Payne County. Mrs. Nellie Mae More- 
house, Mother, Cushing. Born January 12, 1914. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 5, 1944. Attended Lincoln County schools. In combat in the 
invasion of Saipan and Guam, Marianas Islands. Died February 
17, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


JAMES C. L. MYERS, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Cordell, Washita County. Mrs. James C. L. Myers, Wife, 
Cordell. Born January 8, 1917. Enlisted April 10, 1944. Decora- 
tions: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died February 21, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, 
Western Pacific. 


CLARENCE RAYMOND NASH, Store-keeper, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Roosevelt, Kiowa County. Mrs. Lilly Deen 
Nash, Wife, Roosevelt. Born June 7, 1922. Enlisted August, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated High School 
Cooperton, Oklahoma; completed course at Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City. Had made his rating as Store-keeper, First Class. 
Served two years and three months, and commended by the Captain 
of his ship for his outstanding work in the office. Died October 
20, 1944, in line of duty aboard the U. 8. S. Honolulu torpedoed 
Hh iat the eae : Leyte, Philippine Islands, and buried with 
orty-two other members of his crew on Man j 

Islands, Southwest Pacific. SE 


EARL T. NEWSOM, Coxswain, U. S. Navy. Home address: ‘Wil- 
burton, Latimer County. Mrs. Charley L. Newsom, Jr., Mother 
Wilburton. Born September 19, 1926. Enlisted December 13 1941. 
Attended Wilburton High School. Served aboard the U. Ss S. 
Hull together with his twin brother, Geral T. Newsom, Gunner’s 
Mate, Second Class. <A letter from the Commanding Officer stated 
in part: ‘‘During his long service he became an expert seaman 
and was a source of deep satisfaction to his petty officers Geral 
fee Sete aak oie poe were grand shipmates . . ° ” Died 
ecember 18, , in line of dut i 
aires Pha y when the Hull was sunk in a 


WESLEY RONALD OSAGE Seaman First Class U S Navy 
? ? 5] . . . 

Home address: Longdale, Blaine County. Don Osage, Father. 
? ? 


‘ 
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Longdale. Born March 16, 1925. Enlisted August 3, 1943. Deco- 
rations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Philippine Liberation 


Medal and Bronze Star; Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 


* humously. Cheyenne Indian descent. Attended Cheyenne and 


Arapaho Indian School, Concho, Oklahoma. Member of Mennonite 
Church, Longdale. Active as Boy Scout. Served in medical de- 
partment aboard ship during combat operations in Bismark Archi- 
pelago, Marianas Islands, invasion of Leyte, invasion of Luzon, and 
sinking of an enemy submarine. Died February 21, 1945, in action 
in the Mindanao Sea, Philippine Islands. 


PAUL CALVIN OWEN, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Lawrence 


‘L. Owen, Mother, 713 North Davis, Enid. Born January 6, 1925. 


Enlisted February 15, 19438. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated Sacred Heart Academy, 
Vinita, Oklahoma; attended John Brown School, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas, and Enid High School. Member of Bethany Evangelical 
Church, Enid. Served on duty overseas since May, 1943, with 5th 
Amphibious Corps, Signal Battalion, Headquarters Company. Died 
eee 27, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western 
acifie. 


THARON ARNOLD PARK, Pharmacist’s Mate, First Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Lieut. Rob- 
ert A. Park, Brother, U. S. N. R., 2482 N. W. 38th St.,, Oklahoma 
City 6. Born October 4, 1911. Enlisted November 16, 1942. Deco- 
rations: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; American Defense 
Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated from Okmulgee High 
School in 1931; from the University of Oklahoma, Norman, with 
B. S. degree in pharmacy, in November, 1936. Member of Baptist 
Church and Sunday School teacher. Five battle stars for partici- 
pation in major operations in the Pacific, including the battles of 
‘farawa and Saipan, serving aboard the Seaplane Tender U. S. S. 
Curtis from September, 1948. Died June 21, 1945, in action when 
a Japanese suicide plane bombed his ship killing thirty-four of the 
crew off Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, Hast China Sea. 


WINFORD A. PICKARD, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Pick- 
ard, Parents, Norman. Born December 31, 1907. Enlistment Oc- 
tober 17, 1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presiden- 


tial Citation. Served with Tank Battalion. Died February 24, 1945, 


a 
, 


in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


CHARLES LEA POTTER, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
Home address: Yonkers, Wagoner County. Mrs. Melissie Pot- 
ter, Mother, Rte. 1, Yonkers. Born December 8, 1925. Enlisted 
December 4, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. At- 
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tended Locust Grove school. Awarded Expert Rifleman Medal. 
Served as Paramarine, U. 8. Naval Air Operations. Died Feb- 
ruary 25, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western 
Pacific. E 


JAMES HARDY POWELL, Private, U. S.* Marine Corps Re- 


serve. Home address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mrs. Ruth 
Lyons, Mother, 410 Clayton Ave., Poteau. Born June 13, 1926. 


Enlisted June 28, 1944. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign” 


Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Would have graduated from 
Poteau High School in September, 1944, having a perfect attend- 
ance record for twelve years in the grade and the high school. 
Member of Methodist Church. Awarded Expert Rifleman Medal. 
Member of the platoon that was first to reach the top of Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima, and helped to guard the five marines during 
the historic flag raising there on February 23, 1945. Died March 
2, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


THOMAS M. POWERS, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 


Home address: Ada, Pontotoc County. Mrs. T. M. Powers, Wife, 
820 East 5th St., Ada. Born March 13, 1914. Enlisted May 24, 
1944. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal and one com- 
bat star; Order of the Purple Heart. Served with the 26th Marines. 
Died March 2, 1945, in an explosion of a delayed action mortar 
bomb, on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


BEN DAVID QUINTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Stilwell, Adair County. Mrs. Mary Quinton, Mother, 
Church Rte., Quinton. Born July 30, 1922. Enlisted November 
16, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended 
Dwight Indian Training School, Vian, Oklahoma. Cherokee Indian 
descent. Died February 9,.1948, in action in Italy. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR RAGLE, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: McCurtain, Haskell County. Mrs. Delia 
G. Ragle, Mother, Rte. 1, McCurtain. Born September 22, 1923. 
Enlisted March 25, 1943. Died July 21, 1944, in action on Guam, 
Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ALVIN REEDER, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. Home 


address: Anadarko, Caddo County. Mrs. Vernie Estelle Reeder, 
Mother, Anadarko. Born May 31, 1925. Enlisted June 6, 1944. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Attended Anadarko city schools. Member of Church of God. Served 
with the 3d Marine Division. Died Mareh 12, 1945, in action on 
Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


RALPH E. REES, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. Home 
address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. 0. OC. Rees, Father, 


’ 


1229 North Center, Shawnee. Born January 30, 1926. Enlisted 
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March 30, 1944. Died March 6, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Vol- 
cano Islands, Western Pacific. 


- EARL ROAINE RHOADS. Gunnery Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Crescent, Logan Gounty. Mrs. Hard R. Rhoades, 
Wife, Crescent. Born January 7 1922. Enlisted January 17, 1940. 
Decorations: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal ; Huropean- African 
Middle Eastern Campaign Medal; American Defense Service Medal ; 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Attended Cres- 
eent High School. Served in Iceland from July, 1941 to April, 1942; 
sailed for Southwest Pacific February 14, 1943; served in New 
Zealand and on Guadaleanal, Bougainville, and Guam. Died July 


Z 22, 1944, in action on Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


CLARENCE THOMAS RIDER, Hospital Apprentice, First Class, 
U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Martin, Mother, El Reno. Born August 29, 1923. 
Enlisted September 5, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended El Reno High School. Member of Methodist 
Chureh. Served through three major engagements, with 4th Marine 
Division. Wounded February 28, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima. 
Died March 1, 1945, aboard the U. S. S. Ozark off Iwo Jima, Vol- 
eano Islands, Western Pacific. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS SANDERS, Seaman, Second Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Hominy, Osage County. 
Mrs. Addie Sanders, Mother, 317 East 5th St., Hominy. Born 
April 9, 1923. Enlisted October 25, 1944. Attended Hominy High 
School. Member Baptist Church. Died March 19, 1945, in action 
aboard the aircraft carrier U. S. 8. Franklin hit in enemy air attack 
off Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China Sea. 


SAM E. SANDERS, Staff Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Vian, Sequoyah County. Felix Choate, Uncle, Rte. 2, Vian. Born 
June 8, 1915. Enlisted July, 1942. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Attended Dwight Indian Training School, Vian; 
High School, Sallisaw, and Bacone College, Muskogee. Died June 
9, 1944, in action in France. 


DERONDA JACK SELF, Signalman, Third Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Calvin, Hughes County. CMM Alvin 
Self, U. S. Navy, and Mrs. Self, Parents, Calvin. Born November 
2, 1925. Enlisted June 7, 1943. Attended Calvin High School. 
Died January 18, 1945, of wounds, following action at sea, and 
buried in U. S. Cemetery on Peleliu, Palau Islands, Central Pacific. 


RUFUS LEE SELF, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address : Leonard, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi D. Self, Parents, Leonard. Born February 1, 1926. Enlisted 
March 14, 1944. Attended Leonard public school. Member of 
Baptist Church. Awarded Marksmanship and Sharpshooter medals. 
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Served with the 3rd Marine Division. Died February 26, 1945, 
in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


ANDREW JACKSON SESSIONS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Hitchita, McIntosh County. Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Sessions, Parents, Hitchita. Born April 26, 1921. Enlisted July 
7, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, awarded post- 
humously. Died October 5, 1944, in action in Holland. 


ORVEL W. SHELTON, Captain, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Hugo, Choctaw County. Mrs. Hattie Shelton, Mother, 506 Hast 
Brown St., Hugo. Born November 22, 1913. Enlisted April 21, 
1941. Decoration: Bronze Star Medal. Graduated Hugo High 
School. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Sailed 
for duty overseas in March, 1944. The Citation with the Bronze 
Star Medal stated in part: ‘‘When his men were pinned down by 
enemy machine gun fire and snipers whose location he was unable 
to determine, Captain Shelton went out alone to draw their fire - 
and thus discover them. By his heroic action his company was able 
to clear out two snipers and one machine gun from the hedgerow.’’ 
Died July 5, 1944, in action at Carentan, Normandy, France. 


LLOYD L. SISEMORE, First Lieutenant, U. S. Amy Air Corps. 
Home address: -Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Cleo F. Sise- 
more, Wife, 1312 West Division St., Henryetta. Born October 9, 
1919. Enlisted January 15, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Served as Pilot on P-38. Died May 25, 1944, in action 
in England. 


WILLIAM M. SKINNER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. J. H. 
Skinner, Mother, 304 East 14th St., Bartlesville. Born March 8, 
1921. Enlisted January 2, 19438. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended the University of Oklahoma, Norman. Died June 
14, 1944, in action on Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central Pacific. 


ARTHUR R. SMITH, Machinist’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. Roy C. Smith, 
Brother, 309 North 11th St., Enid. Born July 29, 1911. Enlisted 
May 12, 1942. Served with 2nd Marine Division. Died September 


18, 1944, in line of duty on Tinian, Marianas’ Islands, Central 
Pacific. 


J. W. SMITH, JR., Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Ottis 
Smith, Wife, 201 East Ercoupe Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma City, 
Born October 13, 1915. Enlisted January 25, 1948. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Air Medal. Died June 21, 1944, in 
action at Attelbridge, Norfolk, England. 
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NEG SMITH, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Bennington, 
Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Smith, Parents, Silverton, 
Texas. Born April 24, 1920. Enlisted November 14, 1939, Served 

eee the 4th Division. Died June 9, 1944, in action in Normandy, 
rance. 


VERLE R. STAKER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Letha Staker, Motes 4091, 
South Grand, Enid. Born August 14, 1919. Enlisted May 7, 1942. 

Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Citation. 
ee with the 2nd Division. Died June 13, 1944, in action in 
rance. 


FRED VERNON STALDER, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Fred V. Stalder, Mother, 1018 West 
Elm, Enid. Born December 18, 1923. Enlisted January 14, 1943. 
Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart; Bronze Medal. Grad- 
uated from Enid High School. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. Died June 23, 1944, in action in Normandy, France. 


CLAUD CALVIN STOCKTON, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Leflore Le Flore County. Mrs. 
Nora Stockton, Mother, Wilburton, Oklahoma. Born February 10, 
~1925. Enlisted September 1, 1948. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation. Attended Leflore Con- 
solidated School. Served with the 4th Marine Division. Died June 
24, 1945, in action on Saipan, Marianas Islands, Central. Pacific. 


EDWARD SWAN, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Clare- 
more, Rogers County. Mrs. Lillie B. Swan, Mother, Claremore. 
Born November 10, 1912. Enlisted May 28, 1940. Served with 
Field Artillery. Died July 6, 1944, in action in France. 


JOHNNIE EARL TATE, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
Home address: Alderson, Pittsburg County. Mr. and Mrs. John 
BE. Tate, Parents, Alderson. Born May 15, 1923. Enlisted April 14, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended school 
at Alderson. Member of Epworth League. Awarded Sharpshooter, 
Ex-Bayonet, and Marksmanship medals. Served in action in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, and France. Wounded March 31, 1948, in action in 
Northwest Africa. Died February 26, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, 
Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


WILLARD GERAND TAYLOR, Water Tender, Second Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Duncan, ’ Stephens County. Mrs. Zell Wood, 
Mother, Loco, Oklahoma. Born "March 1, 1917. Enlisted September 
2. 1940. Was stationed on Midway Island when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, and served continuously in the Pacific and Atlantic areas 
thereafter. Died November 10, 1944, in line of duty aboard the 
U. 8S. 8. Mount Hood, in an accidental explosion off the Admiralty 
Islands, Southwest Pacific. 
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PAUL B. TERRY, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps 
Reserve. Home address: Council Hill, Muskogee County. Mrs. | 
Maude M. Terry, Mother, Council Hill. Born November 11, 1924. . 
Enlisted December 7, 1942. Completed Paratroop training Decem- 
ber 29, 1943. Died March 3, 1945, in action on Iwo. Jima, Volcano 
Islands, Western Pacific. 


FRANKLYN F. THOMPSON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jess W. Thompson, Parents, Tahlequah. Born January 
23, 1925. Enlisted December 12, 1942. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacifie 
Campaign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Died December 13, 
1944, in action on Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


JOHN FLOYD WALL, Machinist’s Mate, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Hartshorne, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Mary K. 
Wall, Mother, Rte. 1, Hartshorne. Born December 21, 1907. En- 
listed February 27, 1942. Attended Jones Academy, Hartshorne, 
and Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. Choctaw Indian. Member 
of Baptist Church. “Served with Naval Air Operations. Died Octo- | 
ber 22, 1944, in line of duty on routine flight, in aviation accident, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


DONALD F. WARD, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Tonkawa, Kay County. Mr. Frank B. Ward, Father, 300 South 4th 
St., Tonkawa. Born August 23, 1922. Enlisted August 16, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served as Paramarine, 
U. S. Naval Air Operations; in action forty-one days on Bougain- 
ville Island, Southwest Pacific. Died March 3, 1945, in action on 
Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


DOUGLAS V. WEATHERMAN, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Altus, Jackson County. Mrs. Fern Sla- 
baugh, Sister, 512 West Cypress, Altus. Born April 27, 1922. En- 
listed March 1, 1943. Died July 21, 1944, of shrapnel wounds, on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, Central Pacifie. Ni 


DAVID OVERTON WEAVER, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude Weaver, Jr., Parents, 1201 West 38th Street 
Oklahoma City. Born January 5, 1920. Enlisted September 15, 
1942. Decorations: Bougainville Blaze; two Presidential Citations. 
Attended Classen High School, Oklahoma City. Member of the 
Catholic Church. Served as Paramarine, Naval Air Operations. 


Died March 5, 1945, in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western 
Pacific. 


JOHN E. WEAVER, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Webbers Falls, Muskogee County. Mrs. Della M. Wane 
Mother, Webbers Falls. Born August 18, 1908. Enlisted November 
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10, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died March 17, 
1944, in action on Bougainville Island, Southwest Pacific. 


. THOMAS LINDALL WEBB, Coxswain, U. S. Naval Reserve. Home 

address: Stilwell, Adair County. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lafaette 

Webb, Parents, Stilwell. Born December 10, 1923. Enlisted De- 

are 7, 1941. Died July 31, 1944, in line of duty in Southwest 
acific. 


DICK WEST, Aviation Radioman, Third Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Asher, Pottawatomie County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton W. West, Parents, Asher. Born August 1, 1924. Enlisted 
June 10, 1943. Died March 17, 1945, in line of duty on Ascension 
_Asland, in South Atlantic. 


FRED WHITELEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Loyd Whiteley, Parents, 516 North Bryan, Okmulgee. Born Novem- 
ber 5, 1925. Enlisted January 7, 1944. Died March 18, 1945, in 
action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


ROBERT LAWRENCE WIDLAKE, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. 
S. Navy. Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Louise 
Widlake, Mother, 930 South Lahoma, Norman. Born January 7, 
1920. Enlisted March 23, 1942. Served with Naval Air Operations. 
Died February 6, 1945, in line of duty off the coast of California. 


DEWEY EDWARD WILLIAMS, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Ada, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Edna 
Williams, Mother, 723 West 18th Street, Ada. Born August 16, 
1922. Enlisted November 30, 1942. Pistol and rifle expert, 
Served as Paramarine, Naval Air Operations. Died March 10, 1945, 
in action on Iwo Jima, Voleano Islands, Western Pacific. 


ROBERT CLARE WILLIAMS, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Bessie M. 
Williams, Mother, 2602 East 10th St., Tulsa 4. Born March 6, 1926. 
Enlisted November 14, 1943. Graduated from Webster High School, 
Tulsa, May 30, 1943. Served with the 5th Marine Division. Sailed 
for duty overseas August 6, 1944. Died February 28, 1945, in action 
on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, Western Pacific. 


JEROME VERNON WILSON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Elmer, Jackson County. Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Wilson, Parents, Elmer. Born June 12, 1924. Enlisted January 12, 
1948. Decorations: Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; Order of the 
Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated from South Side 
High School, Elmer, on May 24, 1942, as Valedictorian of his class. 
Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Meth- 
odist Church and a leader in Church youth activities. Sailed for 
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duty overseas in June, 1943. Died October 5, 1944, in action on 
Peleliu, Palau Islands, Central Pacific. 


LEONARD CALVIN WITT, Ensign, U. S. Naval Reserve. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. M. L. Baucom, 
Sister, 1419 Monticello Court, Oklahoma City 5. Born April 18, 
1923. Enlisted January, 1943. Attended the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. Served with Naval Air Operations. Died Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, in line of duty in airplane crash, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


CHARLES R. WOMACK, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. R. N. 
Womack, Parents, 3026 South Klein, Oklahoma City. Born April 
19, 1919. Enlisted August, 1941. Decorations: Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Order of the Purple Heart; Presidential Unit Citation. Attended 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of Catholic Church. 
Received wings and first commission at Moore field, Mission, Texas, 
May 6, 1942. Sailed-for duty overseas in December, 1942. Served 
as Fighter-Pilot on seventy-three combat missions. Advanced to 
rank of Captain on May 5, 1944. Died May 6, 1944, m action over 
Italy. 


JACK WALTON WYNNE, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Marlow, Stephens County. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Wynne, Parents, 211 South First, Marlow. Born December 
23, 1922. Enlisted April 6, 1943. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Attended Marlow High School. Member of Catholic Church. 
Served in active combat in the Pacific and survived the sinking of 
one of his ships while in line of duty. Died April 12, 1945, in action 
eee: the U. S. 8. Rall off Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, East China 
ea. 


HARVEY CLYDE YARBROUGH, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. Home address: Checotah, McIntosh County. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Yarbrough, Parents, Checotah. Born May 22, 1925. 
Enlisted August 16, 1943. Graduated from Junior High School 
Checotah, on May 17, 1942. Member Future Farmers of America, 
Served in action in five battles. Died December 18, 1944, in action 
in Pacific Ocean. 
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AN EIGHTY-NINER WHO PIONEERED THE 


CHEROKEE STRIP 
By Lew F. Carroll* 


First GENERATION 


The earliest record of the Carroll family that we have is of my 
great-great-grandfather, Ferdinand Carroll, who was born in Cavan 
County, in the northern part of Ireland in the year 1751. He was 


_the youngest of a large family and was born after the death of his 


father. 


In his boyhood he was sent to live with a rich uncle in London, 
but a fellow traveler stole all his clothing, except what he was wear- 
ing, and not wanting to go to his uncle as a beggar, he apprenticed 
himself to a weaver and served seven years to learn this trade. 


At the age of twenty-three years Ferdinand was married to 
Isabella Johnston, to whom were born six sons and six daughters, 
one son and two daughters dying young. 


The two oldest sons, Samuel and George, when of age, were 
determined to leave their native land and go to America. Then 
Ferdinand said, ‘‘If you go, let us all go together.’’ So selling his 


* Pioneer citizens of Kay County, Mr. and Mrs. Lew F. Carroll, of Newkirk, 
Oklahoma, celebrated their sixtieth wedding anniversary on May 1, 1944. In 1926, 
Mr. Carroll took the examination for “Master Farmer” in Oklahoma, and was one 
of the twenty passing, out of a class of one hundered and sixty-four, who took the 
examination. This contest was sponsored by the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman which 
made this statement in its booklet, entitled Twenty Men on 20 Farms (Oklahoma 
City, 1926), p. 8: “L. F. Carroll, who is now 65 years old, drew an eighty in the 
Cherokee Strip. He lives in a wheat county but in addition to wheat also raises 
corn, alfalfa and kafir, milks Holstein cows, raises Durco hogs, belongs to the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement association and grows certified seed, practices a reasonable 
system of crop rotation, cares for his farm machinery as a railroad does for a loco- 
motive, never goes to town without taking something to sell, believes in paying as 
he goes, and has plenty of time to be friendly.” 


As a member of the Grange, Mr. Carroll has been master of his local and 
county organizations; has served as a member of the local school board; was for 
eleven years clerk of the Township Board; was secretary and treasurer of the local 
telephone line for fifteen years; was a director of the County Fair Association; 
is a trustee in church and treasurer in Sunday school; and a stockholder in the 
local farmer’s elevator. 

He has been made an honorary member of the Oklahoma Crop Association 
for life. He served as vice-president and president of the Newkirk Rotary Club 
and, in 1938, was elected an honorary member in this organization. Long a member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, he contributed the wagon in which he and 
his wife made the run on April 22, 1889, to the Historical Society. This interest- 
ing relic is now on exhibit in the Historical Building.—Ed. 
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life lease of land for gold enough to pay their expenses to America 
and something over, they embarked at Dublin in the spring of 1801 | 
in an old war vessel for New York. The ship had two hundred | 
passengers on board. 


Their youngest daughter, Isabella, died with the measles and | 
was buried at sea. 


The vessel was a sailing boat and was eight weeks making the 
voyage and landed at New Castle, Delaware instead of New York. 
Ferdinand could play the violin, with which, by permission of the 
captain, who was a tyrant, relieved the monotony of the long voyage. 

The captain would go below with his ecat-o-nine tails and lash 
the passengers up on deck, saying, ‘‘Go up and air yourselves, you 
lazy dogs.’? The captain came across two or three feather beds 
out on deck, which belonged to the Carroll family and kicked them 
overboard. The progress of the ship was so slow that they could be 
seen from the ship all day. The captain was arrested for cruelty 
on arriving in America. 

Soon after their arrival the Carroll family started for Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. On reaching Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania they heard of © 
fever and ague at Chillicothe, so halt was made. ' 


The inducement, held out by the Holland Land Company, of 
one hundred acres free for making settlement and staying five 
years on it, took the family’s attention. This land was on a ereek, 


a tributary of the Allegheny River, about one hundred miles north 
of Pittsburgh. 


Ferdinand and his two oldest sons, Samuel and George, started 
up the Allegheny River to Franklin, Pennsylvania, and up French 
Creek and Little French Creek to Union Mills. About two miles 
south of Union Mills he found Andrew Hasley on Tract 159 of the 
Holland Land Company’s land and bought his right of settlement — 
and improvements for thirty dollars in gold. Andrew Hasley went 
back east of the Allegheny mountains from whence he eame. 


The next thing Ferdinand did was to move his family and few 
belongings from Pittsburg to Hasley Castle, as he called the one- 
story shanty built of poles that Hasley had erected. Their few | 
possessions were brought on pack horses, the family walking, ar-— 
riving at the Castle in the fall of 1801. Ferdinand completed the 


settlement of Tract 159 and got a clear deed for this one hundred 
acre tract. 


_ He left this property to his youngest son, William, who left 
it to his youngest son, George W. Carroll. 


On arriving at Hasley Castle in 1801 Ferdinand was fifty years 
old, his children were Samuel, twenty-five; George, twenty-two; 
Phoebe, seventeen; Jane, fifteen; Betsy, thirteen; Mary, eleven; 
James, nine; Thomas, seven; and William, five years old. 
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Ferdinand Carroll was born in 1751, died February 1, 1831, 
age 80 years. His wife, Isabelle was born in 1755, died September 
28, 1830, age 75 years. They were buried in the Thompson burying 
_ground in the south part of Union City, Pennsylvania. Their 
tombstones are of native sandstone, the inscriptions are crudely cut, 
but are plain and legible now in 1937. 


At his death Ferdinand left this farm to his youngest son, 
William, who lived there all his life, leaving it to his youngest son, 
George W. Carroll, who built and operated a cheese factory there 
+ for many years. I hauled milk there three summers in 1876, 1877 
and 1878. 


; The stones that were the fireplace and chimney in ‘‘Hasley 
‘Castle’’ are still there, where the castle stood. This farm is now 
owned by O. W. Carroll, a grandson of Thomas, son of Ferdinand. 


SECOND GENERATION 


My great-grandfather, George Carroll, second son of Ferdinand, 
was born in Ireland in 1782, came to America with his parents in 
1801, was married to Mary Morrison in 1806, who had come from 
Ireland to Pittsburgh. He went to Pittsburgh, where he married 
her and brought her to Union Mills on horseback, walking himself. 
He started settlement on Tract 147, later owned by Jame Brooks, 
but his family was not content to live in the woods, so he moved 
on land owned by Wm. Miles, on the town line road, between 
Little French Creek and the Waterford road. 


From there he moved to the farm now owned by James Mc- 
Donnell, at LeBoeuf Station. After living there a number of years 
he moved back to the Miles land again. After some time he bought 
that part of the Miles land between Little French Creek and the 
Union Road, built a house, set out a large apple orchard (this was 
probably about 1845) and several of the trees are still standing, 
1937. 


Mary (Morrison) Carroll, wife of George Carroll, was born in 
Ireland in 1788, died on this farm on September 3, 1855. After 
the death of Mary, George lived with his son, John (my grandfather) 
until he died, May 1, 1873. Both were buried in the Asbury 
Cemetery, about two and one-half miles southwest of Union City 
on the Meadville road. 


George and Mary had a family of seven children, Betsy, John, 
James, Mary, Isabella, Margaret and Hannah. 


I can well remember him ‘‘Grandad’’ as we all called him, as 
he sat in a home-made wheel chair, reading his Bible. He had 
fallen and injured one of his hips and was unable to walk several 
of his last years. 
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TuirD GENERATION 


My grandfather, John Carroll, was the oldest son of George 
and Mary Carroll. He was born in the year 1809 on April 30. 


Grandmother’s maiden name was Emily Strong. She was 
born on January 17, 1811, became an orphan and was raised by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Miles, who were owners of several tracts of 
land. They built a saw-mill and grist mill on Little French Creek, 
where Union City is now, and called them Union Mills. A village 
grew about these mills and the name was changed to Union City 
about the time of the Civil War. 


When they were married Mr. Miles gave them seven acres of 
land on the town line road, two miles west of Union Mills. Here 
they built their home, buying fifty acres adjoining on the south 
later, built a new house and barn, that are now standing, lived 
here all their lives and raised a family of nine children: 

Frank, born September 9, 1837, died January 29, 1902. 

William, born August 4, 1839. 

Sophia, born Oct. 3, 1840, died Sept. 3, 1916. 

John W. born Sept. 21, 1842, died Feb. 7, 1929. 

Charles, born March 16, 1845, died August 27, 1876. 

Maria, born March 6, 1847, died, 1924. 

Alfred, born May 8, 1850, died January 20, 1907. 

Albert, born May 8, 1850, died January, 1929. 

Emma, born May 6, 1856, died March 3, 1920. 

Grandfather died November 4, 1884. 

Grandmother died October 18, 1886. 

All are buried in the Evergreen Cemetery at Union City, 
Pennsylvania, except Uncle William, who was buried at Comanche, 
Texas. 


FourtH GENERATION 


My father, Frank Carroll, the oldest son of John and Emily 
Carroll, was born September 9, 1837. He was married to Hmily 
Mary Pratt, March 25, 1860 at the home (near Union City, Penn- 
pie of her brother, Rufus Pratt, by Reverend George W. 

erman. 


They began housekeeping near Bloomfield Corners on the road 
from Union City to Titusville, Pennsylvania. Father hauled crude 
oil in barrels, with horses and wagon from the wells near Titusville 
to the railroad at Union City. 


About 1863 he bought a twelve and one-half acre farm on the 
town line road south of Little French Creek and moved to it living 
there two years, then renting the Vermilya place on the west ‘side of 
Big French Creek on the Waterford road, living there one year. He 
then moved to Grandfather Pratt’s place, where he lived twelve 
years. While living on the Pratt farm he bought seven acres ad- 
joining his first farm and forty acres of timber land, one mile south. | 
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__ In 1879 he bought a farm at Fifes P. 0., forty miles west of 
Richmond, Virginia, living there two years. By moving to Vir- 
gimia he hoped to be relieved from the asthma that he had been 
- suffering with for many years. 


Not liking to live in Virginia, he sold his farm there and moved 
back to the little farm on the Town line road, in Pennsylvania, 
buying sixty-eight acres across the road from it, building a new 
house on the new farm, rebuilding the barns and other buildings on 
the original farm. This last farm was part of the farm that my 
great-grandfather owned and lived on for many years. Father lived 
there until his death, January 29, 1902. 


4 After Father’s death Mother lived with my sisters, dying at 
the home of my sister, Anna, in Detroit, Michigan, October 4, 1915. 
Both parents were buried in the Evergreen Cemetery in Union City. 


FirtH GENERATION 


There are three children of my parents’ family. I, Lew F. 
Carroll, Born January 3, 1862; Lora M., born January 25, 1869, 
and Anna F., born August 5, 1877. 


I lived with my parents until 1880, when I left them in Virginia, 
coming back to Union City, working for my board and going to 
school in town. I had not gone to school for the two years before. 


I worked the most of the year 1881, clerking in a General Store 
at Irvineton, Pennsylvania. The next two years I was at my father’s 
and helped to build his house and repair the barns. I worked on a 
construction train on the Erie Railroad and at Moore’s Sawmill 
for some time. 


I was united in marriage with Jennie Draper, May 1, 1884, 
by Rev. N. H. Holmes, Pastor of the Methodist Church in Union 
City, Pennsylvania. Jennie was born May 17, 1866.1 


We began housekeeping and farming on Grandfather Pratt’s 
farm, living there until March, 1887, when we moved to the Good- 
enough Farm, one-half mile south of Argonia, Kansas. 


In December of that year Jennie’s father, A. J. Draper, vis- 
ited us. He and I went hunting in a belt of blackjack timber on 
the north side of the Cimarron River from Eagle Chief Creek to 
Indian Creek in the Indian Territory. In the blackjacks, deer, 
wild turkey, quail and squirrels were plentiful and on the prairies 
there were many antelope and prairie chickens. I saw one moun- 
tain lion in the sand hills near the Cimarron River. 


There were places between the sand hills, where the ground was 
covered with buffalo bones, where hunters had killed the buffaloes 


1 See Appendix A for 6th, 7th, and 8th generations of the Carroll Family, 
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for their hides and left the carcasses where killed. This was in 
what is now Major County, from Cleo Springs to Ringwood. 


In the spring of 1888 we moved to a farm five miles west of 
Chetopa, Kansas. That year we made several short trips into the 
Cherokee Nation. Jennie’s brother, George Draper, visited us while 
we were here, going with us on one of these trips. 


The next year, 1889, we moved to the farm across the road 
north from where we lived. That spring we went to the opening of © 
Oklahoma to settlement. 


Believing that some one might be interested I am copying from 
my diary of that year: 


Thursday, April 11 
1889 


Loaded the wagon and started for Oklahoma, got as far as Lake 
Creek for dinner. Drove to two or three miles of Coffeyville and camped. 


Friday, April 12 


Drove through Coffeyville, down the Santa Fe Railroad grade to the 
Nation line, then down the Tulsa Trail. Camped on a little creek. The 
air was so full of bugs where we camped we had to move our wagon to 
higher ground. 


Saturday, April 13 


Drove down the trail through a good country, crossed the Caney 
River and Hominy Creek and camped below Ski-a-took, near a creek. 


‘ Sunday, April 14 


Still we go through a good country. Ate dinner near Tulsa, drove 
through the town to the Arkansas River. Here some Indians had fenced 
the trail to the ford so the folks going to the opening would have to 
patronize a ferry they had, charging one dollar to take a team and wagon 
across, but some other enterprising fellows a little farther down the 
river were letting wagons down quite a steep bank with a rope, snubbed 
around a tree, charging them twenty-five cents. We took the twenty-five 
cent route. The water was not up to wagon box. 


Then to Red Fork and five or six miles on down the Cimarron Trail. 
Camped near where some Indians were making posts—At that time 
there was but one store (Tate Brady’s) in Tulsa, a Railroad Station, 
Stockyard, Chief Perryman’s home and a few other houses. 


Monday, April 15, 1889 
Passed but two houses in the forenoon, then we took up a divide for 
a good many miles and camped on a small creek, caught some fish and 
shot a couple of squirrels. Some other people in camp here had music 


on piccolos and other instruments. Have traveled through scrubb 
oak and Blackjack Timber all day. i Tae 


Tuesday, April 16 


Still traveling over a rocky and timbered country. Went by Turk 
d 5 e 
Track Ranch into the Sac and Fox country. Saw no prairie to eat se 
today. Camped on a small creek near the Cimarron River. 
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Tod Wednesday, April 17 


Drove out of the timber upon a high prairie to a ranch on the big 
bend in the Cimarron River, then southwest through a big pasture (have 
-. been in it since yesterday morning) into the Iowa Reservation through 
some timber and some prairie. Camped near some folks from Chetopa. 


Thursday, April 18 


Went by the I. O. A. Ranch and southwest, through some fair country, 
to Welliston. Wellston is a trader’s store, the buildings are all made of 
logs, most of them standing on end, like posts set together. Camped 
three or four miles southwest of Wellston. 


Friday, April 19 


Drove down an old trail that had but little travel to a Kickapoo 
Settlement on the North Fork, then up the river to the Oklahoma line, 
went into camp early. 

‘ 


Saturday, April 20 


Spent all day in camp, about one hundred wagons in sight, camped 
here, hundreds of people amusing themselves in different ways. At night 
a party of men had a genuine stag dance. 


Sunday, April 21 


About the same as yesterday. Nothing new. The North Fork is too 
high to ford. 


Monday, April 22 


In camp until nearly noon, then drove up to the trail to take part in 
Harrison’s horse race, as the boomers called it. At twelve o’clock sharp 
they started, those horse-back ahead, light rigs next, then heavy wagons, 
last some with oxen followed in the rear. Drove up the river and found 
the good claims taken. We then went across to the Deep Fork and along 
it the best claims were taken. At night we camped on Sec. 21, Twp. 12 N, 
R,, 247 I. M. Where we started at noon we had to drive through thick 

iackjack timber for nearly a mile and wagons could not pass each other. 


Tuesday, April 23 


Looked for a claim all day but found nothing that suited us. We 
crossed the Deep Fork, where there had never been a wagon across, 
went up the Deep Fork to the Railroad and down toward Oklahoma City. 
We crossed the railroad down the west side to the town, crossing the 
Railroad to the east side and camped near the river. 


Wednesday, April 24 


Crossed the river going east through the Pottawatomie Country and 
crossed the river back into the Kickapoo country and camped alone. 


Thursday, April 25 


In the night an old Indian yelled us up and wanted some “terbac.” I 
told him we had none. He went away yelling or singing as loud as he 
could yell. Came by Wellston and east on the Sac and Fox trail. Camped 
at night with two other wagons for company. 
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Friday, April 26 
Went, through an all timber country to the Sac and Fox Agency and 


up the Red Fork Trail. Camped with plenty of company, most of them | 
going to Oklahoma. 


Saturday, April 27 


Drove all day through timber, nothing of importance happening. 
Camped alone. 


Sunday, April 28 


Came to Sapulpa, the end of the Frisco Railroad, then to Red Fork. 
Ate dinner there. Had to ferry the Arkansas River, then to Tulsa and 
up the Frisco Railroad to Mingo. 


Monday, April 29 


Up the railroad all day. Camped near Sequoyah at night. Misted some 
today. Camping alone. 


Tuesday, April 30 


Still following the railroad to Cabin Creek, near Vinita. There we 
had to camp on account of high water. 


Wednesday, May 1, 1889 


Still in camp till noon, then we crossed the creek, went through 
Vinita and up the M. K. & T. Railroad to the water station near Blue 
Jacket and camped. 


Thursday, May 2 


Got home about one o’clock. Found everything all right. I am a 
little out of sorts but will be all right soon. 


This is a copy of my diary of our trip to the opening of old 
Oklahoma, April 22, 1889. The diary is now in the Library of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


We had a tent, feed for our team, and food for ourselves for 
the trip, a rod mouldboard sod plow, tied on the side of the wagon, 
had a camping outfit so we could have stayed for some time. had 
we located on a claim. We had a map of the Indian Territory, a 
watch, pocket compass, an ax, single barrel shot gun and a revolver. 


_ The wagon we drove is in the Historical Building in Oklahoma 
City, together with the map, watch, compass, revolver, frying pan 
and my diary, as relics of the first opening of Oklahoma. 


On this trip we saw all kinds of game animals, saw twenty-six 
deer at one time and many times saw hundreds of prairie chickens. 


_It was an experience never to be forgotten, driving unknown 
trails that we did not know where they would lead to, only that 
they led in the direction we wanted to go. The white people we met 
did not know any more about the country than we did and the In- 


dians were none too friendly, thinking that their country might soon 
be taken from them. 
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Had we known of the good country west of Oklahoma City, 
this story probably would be different. We had seen and heard 
about the good country of the Cherokee Outlet and did not know 
but it might be opened for settlement soon, so we did not take the 
‘sandy or blackjack land that we saw in Oklahoma on this trip. 


In the fall of this year, 1889, Jennie’s father and mother vis- 
ited us. While they were here he and I drove the covered wagon 
through Southwest Missouri, Northwest Arkansas and the Cherokee 
Nation and home. In the spring of 1890 we sub-let the farm he 
had rented and moved to the State line, about seven miles southwest 
of Arkansas City, Kansas. We built a two room house there by the 
side of the road, planning to move it to the claim in the Cherokee 
outlet when it was opened for settlement. 


Making the run on horseback, following as near as I could the 
section line four miles east of the Indian Meridian, I stopped on the 
Northeast Quarter, Section fifteen, Township 27 North, Range One 
East, I. M. The afternoon of the day of the run there were five 
on this quarter section, all claiming they were first to get on it. 
That night three of them disappeared, leaving two of us contending 
for the claim. About two weeks later we agreed to divide the 
place, I taking the west eighty and he the east. 


I had already moved a small stable from Arkansas City. I 
now moved our house and on October 12th, brought Jennie and 
the two little boys, Fred and George, to the new home. Here we 
had our little two room house and a stable for two horses, setting 
out on the bare, burned off prairie, with no feed or fuel and but 
little money. The future was not very bright. 


The first winter we dug a well, built a fence around about 
twenty acres for pasture, dug a small cellar under the house and 
fixed everythink we could so we would be ready for the spring 
work. 


In the spring of 1894 I plowed the west forty acres with the 
two horses that I had, plowing about one acre in the forenoons and 
_ planting it to corn or kafir by hand, with a jab planter, letting the 
horses graze in the afternoons, while I was planting. Not having 
any grain to feed them I could work them but a half day at a time. 


This being a very dry summer the crop was an entire failure, 
the kafir made a few heads, so I had about two wagon box loads of 
heads that made feed for the few chickens we had. I cut what corn 
fodder there was and tied it in bundles about the size of wheat 

bundles. 


One of my horses having died, a neighbor agreed to swap work, 
cutting kafir, each putting in one horse and cutting with a sled 
cutter. This went fine until my horse got a heel badly cut on the 
knife on the cutter. Then I had only a crippled horse that was 
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unable to work. I had to borrow a team to haul wood or to do any 
team work that had to be done. 


I had to beg a ride to Kildare to get our supplies and the mail. 
Many times it was two weeks between times of going. 


By spring the horse’s heel had gotten well, but with a crippled 
foot. Buying a three year old mare I now had a very poor team. 


This year, 1895, we put out a crop of corn, kafir and garden. 
but being a very dry year again, we raised but very little. Having 
one cow and a few hens we sometimes had a little butter and a few 
dozen eggs to trade for groceries. We had no money to buy clothes 
so we wore the rags of what we brought with us, went barefoot in 
the warm weather, the children wearing moccasins made of old 
clothing. 


We ate bread cakes and mush made from corn or kafir meal, 
ground on a horse power feed mill, and wheat boiled until soft, 
with milk and a little sugar, if we had it, and we liked it. We 
never went hungry, but how we would have enjoyed some of the 
many good things we did not have. 


In the fall of 1895 I sowed seven bushels of wheat on seven 
acres and the next year threshed eighty-five bushels. I put the 
wheat in the bedroom and slept on it. 


That fall I rented ninety acres for wheat, sowed all of my 
eighty-five bushels and bought a few more bushels to make enough 
to seed this field. I plowed this ninety acres with a fourteen inch 
walking plow, plowed part of it with two horses, then I bought 
another on a year’s time with no down payment. Then I plowed © 
much faster. 


Crops were some better this year, but we had nothing to sell 
that brought much money. ~We still had a few rags to wear and 
food was about the same as we had been having the last two years. 
In 1897 I planted the home place to row crops. 


July 3, 1897 George died and we buried him in the Banner 
Cemetery. We moved the body to the Newkirk Cemetery in 1924. 


Our wheat made about twenty-four hundred bushels. Our share 
was almost sixteen hundred bushels. We sold enough at about 
seventy cents per bushel to pay the doctor’s bill and funeral ex- 
penses, and for the horse that we bought the fall before, a new 
binder, lumber to build a bin for part of the wheat, and a lot of 
new clothes that we were needing very much. I did not tell you 


that I wore pieces of burlap tied on my feet while plowing for 
this wheat crop. 


_ From this time we have had the necessities of life, food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Many people now (1937) are on relief, or working 
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on some made work and think they are having a hard time to get 
along. They are living well as compared with the way many of 
the settlers did here the first three years after the opening of this 


country to settlement. Then there was no aid of any kind. What 
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we did not have we went without. 


We lived on the eighty, improving it by setting out a large 
orchard, building a barn and house and other buildings. We sold 
it the fall of 1907 and bought the SW 1, of Section 24, Township 
28N, Range 1E, moving in the Spring of 1908. We repaired the 
house before moving, putting up the windmill that summer and 
building the barn that fall. We built the house where we now live 
the summer of 1919. 


Each year we have improved the farm in some way, building 
buildings, fences, terraces, baffles, pond, setting out fruit trees 
and forest trees and straightening the creek, and have done many 
other things that would make the farm better. 


Now, February, 1937, Jennie and I are living on the farm, 
working hard and enjoying good health. She will be seventy-one 
years old next May and I was seventy-five last month.?. 


APPENDIX A 
SrxrH, SEVENTH, AND EigHTH GENERATIONS OF THE CARROLL FAMILY. 


We have had four children. Fred was born in a log house, five miles 
west of Chetopa, Kansas, July 23, 1889. He was married to Della Maus, 
September 10, 1910. To this union were born six children. Leon was 
born in Sarasota, Florida, November 12, 1912. Elsie was born in Sarasota, 
Fla., May 19, 1915. Iva was born in Peckham, Oklahoma, May 26, 1917. 
John was born in Peckham, Oklahoma, on April 13, 1919, and married 
Mary Frances Peterson April 13, 1941. 


Alice was born on a farm east of Ponca City, Oklahoma on April 
20, 1921, and Omer was born on a farm east of Ponca City on June 3, 
1927. Alice married Roman Majewsky May 6, 1942. Their daughter 
Mary Alice Majewsky was born Feb. 1, 1943. 


Elsie was married to Harold Carr, August 18, 1933. They have one 
child, Marilyn, born in Arkansas City, Kansas, May 4, 1935. 


Leon was married to Flossie Peters, May 12, 1934. They have one 
child, Graydon, born March 1, 1935. Both are living in Arkansas City, 
Kansas. Jennie Lee was born June 4, 1937. Leon, divorced, married 
Mildred Cooley Dec. 12, 1941. 


Iva was married to Woodrow Mullins, March 28, 1937. They are living 
in Lyman, Oklahoma. Charles Eugene was born January 26, 1941. 


Della died December 25, 1934. She is buried in the Newkirk Cemetery. 


- Fred now lives in Ponca City, Oklahoma. Fred married again July 1, 1936 


to Mrs. Elva Mathews. 


Our second boy, George, was born in Arkansas City, June 14, 1893 
and died July 3, 1897. He is buried in the Newkirk Cemetery. 


2See Appendix B for “The Carroll Family Since 1937.” 
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born near Blackwell, Oklahoma, in claim house on the 
at pepe 28, 1896. She was married June 10, 1920 to Alfred 
Jones. To this union were born two children. Ruby Maye was born 
April 27, 1921 in Beaver County, Oklahoma. Edna Faye, born August 25, 
1923 in Ellis County, Oklahoma. The family now live near Alva, Okla- 
homa. Ruby Maye married Warren Foster September 2, 1942. 


Frank was born near Blackwell, Oklahoma, in claim house on the 
homestead, October 9, 1898. He was married to Doris Hieronymous, 
March 21. 1919. To this union were born two children, Oneta Don, May 
23, 1921, born in Newkirk, Oklahoma. Betty Jean, December in 1923, 
born in Newkirk, Oklahoma. Betty Jean married Leland Wright, April 
12, 1942. The family is now living in Newkirk, Oklahoma. 


My sister, Lora Carroll was born January 25, 1869 (and died Nov. 16, 
1942). She was married to Harry T. Merrill. They now live two miles 
west of Union City, Pennsylvania, on the farm where our Grandfather, 
John Carroll, lived all his married life. They live in the house and use 
the barn grandfather built. These buildings are about ninety years old 
now and are still in very good condition. They have five children. Their 
oldest son, William Merrill, and wife, Katheryn, live at 7809 Westmore- 
land Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. They have two children, Billy 
and Catherine. 


Carroll Morrill and wife, Ester, live in Union City, Pennsylvania. 
They have three boys, Norman, Marshall and Alfred. 


Flossie Merrill Drake and husband, Perry Drake, live at 203 South > 
Blvd., Murfreesboro, Tennessee and have three children, Dorothy, Mary 
and Harry. 


Bernice Merrill Chaney and husband, Robert Chaney, live in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. They have one daughter, Maxine, 


Fayne Merrill Lowe and husband, Bud Lowe, live in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. They have two children, Carlton and Mary. 


My youngest sister, Anna Carroll and husband, Edward Carroll, live 
at 14187 Prevost Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. They have no children. 


My Moruer’s FamMiny 


_ My great Grandfather, Timothy Pratt, Ist, came from Vermont to 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, in the early part of the last century, buying 
a farm on Oak Hill, four miles west of Union City, 


= He lived here until his death and was buried in the Oak Hill Cemetery, 
which was a part of the farm, had a family of six children, two boys, 
Timothy 2nd, and William, and four girls, whose names I have forgotten. 

: The farm was left to the sons, Timothy getting the east part and 
William the west part where the buildings were. William lived there 
until he was quite old, when he and his wife Anna retired from the farm 
and moved to Union City. Their two children died while young. After 


ae Seon this farm was sold and the proceeds given to his nephews and 


My maternal great-grand parents, Morrill and Sall 
‘ y Kendall, came 
from New Hampshire about the same time the Pratts came. They bought 
a farm two and one-half miles west of Union City, lived there the rest of 
their lives and were buried in a family burying ground on the farm. 


Grandfather Timothy Pratt, 2nd, married their daughter Mar Dean 
Kendall and lived on the Oak Hill farm, given him by his thon, until 
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about 1858 when they sold this farm and bought the Kendall farm. They 
built a new house and barn. This house is standing now (1937). The 
barn was struck by lightning and burned several years ago. 


About 1867 Grandfather and Grandmother retired from the farm and 


* moved to Union City, where they lived until they died, 1890 and 1893. 


: 


ma 


M4 


They are buried in unmarked graves in Evergreen Cemetery. 


They gave the farm to their youngest son, Quincy Pratt, he giving it 
to an adopted son, Robert Pratt. 


When Grandfather Pratt moved to town my father rented the farm, 
living there until the spring of 1879, when he moved to Fifes P. O., forty 
miles west of. Richmond, Virginia. It was on this farm that we began 
housekeeping, renting it from my grandfather, Timothy Pratt, 2nd, living 
there two years, 1885 and 1886, moving from there to Argonia, Kansas, 


March, 1887. 


Grandfather and Grandmother Pratt raised nine children. All lived 
to be old people, except Uncle Harrison, who died when about forty years 
old. 


Rufus Pratt and wife, Susan (Traut) lived many years near Union City, 
moving to Dowling, Michigan, then to Stafford, Kansas, and from there to 
some place in Oregon, where they died. They had eight children, Electa 
Elnora, Ella, Sherman, Abe, Irwin, William and Wilson. 


Horace Pratt and wife, Caroline (Vaughan) lived many years at Corry, 
Pennsylvania, where he was editor and publisher of the Corry Republican, 
moving to Oakland, California, about 1878, where they lived until their 
death. Their bodies were cremated. They had three children, Blanche, 
Belle, and Sherry. 


Lucretia Pratt and husband (James Ormsbe) always lived near Union 
City, were always farm folks. They had seven children Mary, Rollin, 
Alfred, Orpha, Curtain, Walter and Carrie. : 


Elvira Pratt and husband (Dexter Olney) lived at Irvine, Pa., where 
he was Express Agent for many years, moving to Fresno, California, 
living with their son, Morris Olney. They were buried there. They had 
six children, Frank Carrie, Morris, Nannie, Pearl, and Bird. 


My mother, Emily Pratt and husband, Frank Carroll, lived on a farm 
two miles west of Union City most of their life. They are buried in the 
Evergreen Cemetery. They had three children, Lew, Lora and Anna. 


Morrell Pratt and wife, Frances (Graff) lived a number of places 
where he owned and run sawmills. In later life he bought the farm 
adjoining Union City on West High Street. They are buried in Evergreen 
Cemetery. They had nine children, Mertie, Mamie, Glen, Winnifred, Irma, 
Maude, Clifford, Morrell and Max. 


Harrison Pratt and wife Adelaide (Smith) lived in Union City and 
Corry, where he published newspapers. They are buried in Evergreen 


Cemetery. They had one son, Lynn, who died while quite young. 


Elzina Pratt and husband, Ira Dick, lived all their lives on a farm 
one mile west.of Union City. They are buried in Evergreen Cemetery. 


' They had four children, Jessie, Pearl, James and Jet. 


Quincy Pratt and wife, Mary (Mandaville) lived in a number of places. 


: He was a United Brethern Preacher. They died and were buried in Denver, 
Colorado. They had no children, but adopted a son, Robert Pratt, 
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APPENDIX B 


Tap CARROLL Faminy Since 1937 
February, 1946. 


To all of our children and grandchildren: 


Nine years have passed since I wrote and gave to each of you a brief 
story of our family, and now I thought you might like to have this story 
brought down to date. 


We lived on the farm five miles west of Newkirk until the fall of 
1944 and being unable to carry on longer we sold the farm, had a public 
sale of the personal property and moved January 15, 1945 to 324 North 
Magnolia, Newkirk, where we now live. 


We have enjoyed very good health. Jennie will be eighty years old May 
17 this year and I was eighty-four the third day of January. 


My sister Lora and husband, Harry Merrill, moved from the farm to 
Union City, Pa., where she died November 12, 1942. Harry died last fall. 

My sister, Anna and husband, Ed Carroll, moved from Detroit, Mich- 
igan to 72 West High Street, Union City, Pa., several years ago. Ed died 
in 1943, Anna visited us here in the fall of 1944. 


Our son, Fred Carroll, married Mrs. Elva Mathews July 1, 1936, and 
they now live at Ponca City, Oklahoma, where they have a home furnishing 
store. 


His son, Leon Carroll and wife Flossie had two children, Graydon 
_born March 1, 1935, and Jimmie Lee born June 4, 1937. Leon and Flossie 
separated and the children are living with their mother, Mrs. Flossie 
Ziegler, Council Grove, Kansas. Leon married Mildred Cooley December 
12, 1941, and they have one son, Jerry born February 14, 1945. They live 
at 501 East 14th, Winfield, Kansas. 


Fred’s daughter, Elsie Carr, and her daughter, Marilyn Carr, live at 
413 Atlantic St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


His daughter Iva and husband, Woodrow Mullins, and their two boys, 
Charles Eugene born January 26, 1941 and Doyle Ray born January 25, 
1944, live at Lyman, Oklahoma, 


Fred’s son, Sgt. John R. Carroll 37741622, 201st AAF Base Unit, Box 
52, Headquarters Second Air Force, Colorado Springs, Colo., was stationed 
in England during the war and was a top gunner in an airplane flying 
over Germany. He expects to be discharged from the Army next April. 


: John was beeela April 18, 1941, to Mary Frances Peterson. They 
ave one son, Victor Lynn, born October 28, 1943. His wife and 
at 1848 Jackson, Wichita, Kansas, ae 


P ute Metre head Alice, married Roman Majewski May 1, 1942. They 
ave two c ren, Mary Alice born February 12, 1943, d R 
born February 18, 1945, : ne Se ee 


Roman was with the Army in the Southwest Pacific durin th 
e F 
They are now at home at Gilmore Street R. D. 4, New Castle, Pa baie 


Fred’s son, Pvt. Omer F. Carroll 38784250, A.A.F Replacemen 
& ; ‘ , AAR, t D 
No. 2, Fort Ord, California, expects to be sent to Japan nde we 


Our daughter Ruth and husband, Alfred Jones li 
north edge of Alva, Oklahoma, Meet tes nt ch 
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Their daughter, Ruby, was married to Warren Foster Sept. 2, 1942. 
Phey have one son, Gary Lynn, born May 15, 1945. They live at 324 Neosho 
street, Emporia, Kansas. Warren was in the Navy during the war. 


_. Their daughter, Edna, married Ralph Cooper. They have two children, 
30bbie Joe born December 7, 1944 and Connie Jean born January 4, 1946. 
They live at Alva, Oklahoma. 


Our son, Frank Carroll, and wife, Doris, live at 316 North Magnolia, 
Newkirk, Oklahoma. They have two daughters, Oneta, of the home, and 
Betty. Jean, who married Ray Carter October 1, 1943. They have one 
laughter, Elizabeth Jean, born November 13, 1944. They live at Miami 
Springs, Florida, Box 434. 


I wish that each of you would keep this along with the history that 
[ gave you in 1937. It is a history of the Carroll family for almost two 
4undred years, 1751 to 1946. 


‘ Some of you may want to begin where I left off and keep the history 
of your families. Someone may be glad if you do. 


LEW F. CARROLL. 
Newkirk, Oklahoma. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


The Chronicles, INDEX FoR VotuME XIII (1945), PUBLISHED 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society and librarie: 
receiving The Chronicles can secure the Index for Volume XXIII 
1945, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Clerk-Archivist, upon reques 
addressed to the Office of the Oklahoma Historical Society, His 
torical Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


‘Mrs. Frora BELL TuRNER Passes IN TENNESSEB’’ 


Under this heading, the Tulsa Daily World for January 30 
1946, reported the death of Mrs. Flora Bell Turner, seventy-eigh’ 
years old, widow of the late John B. Turner of the Oklahoma Stat 
Supreme Court from 1907 to 1919, who had served two years a: 
Chief Justice. Mrs. Turner died on January 27, 1946, in Adams 
Tennessee, where she and her husband had made their home sine 
1930. Judge Turner’s necrology by Judge Robert L. Williams wa: 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (June 
1939), pp. 2538-4. 


PortTRAITS PRESENTED TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The unveiling and presentation of the portrait of the late Philli 
Doddridge Brewer by the artist, Boris Gordon, of Washington 
D. C., and also a portrait of the late Judge Frank Dale by th 
artist, Frank von der Lanecken, took place in the auditorium o: 
the Historical Society Building on the afternoon of January 23 
1946. A large group of specially invited guests, members of th 
Board of Directors of the Historical Society and members of th 
State Supreme Court, in addition to members of the Historica 
Society gathered in response to the invitation of Mrs. Edward P 
Allen for the ceremony in the presentation of the portrait of he 
father, the late Judge Brewer who was formerly a member of th 
Supreme Court Commission, a director and vice-president of th 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and a member of the law firm o 
Everest, Vaught and Brewer of Oklahoma City. 


Judge Robert L. Williams, President of the Board of Directors 
was Master of Ceremonies. The program was opened with an in 
vocation by the Reverend William H. Wallace of St. Luke’s Methodis 
Church of Oklahoma City. ‘‘Calm as the Night’’ was sung b: 
Chester L. Francis of Oklahoma City. | 

The statements of the distinguished men upon this oceasior 
with reference to Judge Brewer, are worthy of record here as 
part of Oklahoma history. Judge Williams, who years ago wa 
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responsible for Judge Brewer’s appointment to the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court Commission, stated: ‘‘I knew him well. J udge 
Brewer was born in Hackett City, Arkansas, and served as a 
member of the Legislature of the State of Arkansas. After coming 
to the Indian Territory, he lived at Cameron, and afterward at 
Poteau, and still later moved and made his home in McAlester... . 
Judge Brewer and I stood side by side in a_ picture taken fol- 
lowing the dedication of this Historical Building. This picture now 
hangs on the walls of this building. . . . I went away that night to 
Battle Creek, and in a week’s time I received a telegram that 
Judge Brewer was dead. The dedication meeting was the last time 
I saw him... . I am pleased to know that we have him living in 
art and that is the way history is preserved,—in marble, stone, and 
art. These do not lie. Judge Brewer was a gentleman by birth, 
and as a citizen in all of the walks of life he occupied an effective 
place and we feel honored in having his portrait on the walls of 
this building.’’ 

The unveiling of the picture had been presented prior to Judge 
Williams remarks by Judge Brewer’s grandson, Edward P. Allen, 
Jr. Judge Williams had pointed out that this splendid looking 
grandson, just returned from the battle fields of Europe had ac- 
companied in 1929 a committee appointed to inspect historical society 
buildings at Topeka, St. Paul, and other places and that Judge 
Brewer took a special pleasure in having his grandson at his side 
upon the trip. 


Young Allen said, ‘‘When Mother first planned to have a por- 
trait painted of my grandfather, she wrote and asked me if I could 
be here for the unveiling. I was in Naples, Italy, in the Army Air 
Corps. I told her that I didn’t know, but by an act of God the 
war ended and I am here. Along with my mother and father, 
Doctor and Mrs. Edward P. Allen, my brothers, Robert Williams 
Allen, now in the Army of Occupation in Germany, and Paul 
Brewer Allen, who is with the Navy in California, I am very happy 
to present the portrait of Judge Phillip Doddridge Brewer.’’ 


; Judge Williams then introduced Judge Edgar S. Vaught of 
the United States Court. In an eloquent tribute, Judge Vaught 
gave forth these views as to Judge Brewer: ‘‘This man to whom 
you pay this day, love and tribute came from a family, which though 
poor in this world’s goods, was rich in an inherited family back- 
eround deeply founded in personal integrity, honesty, and respect 
for law. . . . He was as modest as a woman. There were no pre- 
tensions, no assumed attitudes, no attempt to be like other men, 
mit he gloried in almost childlike simplicity. . . . His home life was 
ideal. .. . He loved his Church. He took a deep interest in civic 
and public affairs and as a lawyer he ranked among the ablest in 
state. .. . For twelve years he was my law partner, ten years 
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of which we were associated with J. H. Everest.... It is refreshing 
to note that he lived beyond the three score and ten years. We 
can say with pride that his life was a successful one.”’ 


Mr. J. H, Everest, Judge Brewer’s law partner for thirteen 
years, spoke with deep feeling of his life long friend. Among other 
things Mr. Everest said, ‘‘As a Commissioner of the Supreme Court, 
his decisions were concise and remarkable and constitute a splendid 
part of the legal literature of our Supreme Court... . Judge Brewer 
had a well rounded character. Take him for all in all we shall not 
look upon his like again.’’ 


This concluded the ceremonies given over to the reception of 
Judge Phillip Brewer’s portrait, 


Judge Williams then stated, ‘‘Mr. Harry Brown of Guthrie 
who will present a portrait of Judge Frank Dale. Judge Dale was 
not only a District Judge under the Oklahoma Territorial Govern- 
ment but for years was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma Territory and later engaged in the practice of law and 
was one of Oklahoma’s prominent citizens.’’ 


Mr. Brown paid a warm and tender eulogy to his law partner, 
Judge Dale, and spoke of him as a lawyer, a ‘‘citizen, a friend, and 
a real pioneer.’’ He said, ‘‘Judge Dale was born near Chicago 
in the year 1850 and received his early education there... . He 
came to Wichita, Kansas as he entered manhood, and taught school 
there. . . . He impressed his character so well upon that region 
that a small town near Wichita was named in his honor. . . . He 
made the run at noon on April 22, 1889 into Guthrie and lived 
there until his death February 10, 1930. . . . Judge Dale was more 
than a Judge and lawyer, he was a successful business man. .. . 
Judge Dale had no children and the portrait offered today in his 
honor was given by his kinsmen scattered from New York to 
California.’ 


At the conclusion of Mr. Brown’s speech Judge Williams said 
‘““We are glad to accept this portrait of Judge Dale. He was an 
honor to the state. It should be stated that he was Registrar of the 
Land Office in Kansas, that part in which Wichita is located, 
during Cleveland ’s first administration. This concludes these 
services. 


The meeting of the Society adjourned following the benediction 
by Judge Everest : 


“We thank Thee, Oh God, for this hour spent in mem ; 
parted friend. We thank Thee, that in creating man, Thon alder aoe 
him with the faculty and the power of strong friendship, which is the 
purest form of love; and we thank Thee that it was the privilege of many 
of us to know this friend in the intimacies of every day association ané 
to understand the ambitions and conduct that made him a worth-whilé 
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friend and citizen. We thank Thee not only for the friendships of 
earth, but we thank Thee for the Divine friendship that placed man here 
upon the Earth, after preparing it for man’s habitation, and made it 
possible for men to walk with Thee like Enoch of old, who was said to be 
‘the friend of God and of whom it was said, “And Enoch walked with God 
and was not, for God took him.” 


We revere the memory of Judge Brewer because he believed in Thee 
and sought to regulate his conduct and to mould his life by the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount and, as a result, “he did 
justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly before Thee.” We rejoice that 
he threw the weight of his personality on the side of righteousness and 
left a legacy to his loved ones—a good name, more precious than rubies. 


And now, as we separate, may Grace, Mercy and Peace from God, 
the Father; Christ, the Son; and the Holy Spirit, be and abide with each 
and every one of us, now and forever. 


Amen. 


**A New CHAPTER IN AN Oxp Story’’ 
Manuscript py Epa@ar S. VAauGuT 


Honorable Edgar 8. Vaught, United States District Judge and 
‘one of the early pioneers of Oklahoma, delivered an address re- 
cently before the Lions Club of the Capital city. He took for his 
subject ‘‘A New Chapter in an Old Story,’’ in which he told of 
the location and construction of the State Capitol of Oklahoma. He 
gave interest and emphasis to the facts surrounding this remarkable 
event by saying, “‘I am giving the records and from my own memory 
the events as I remember them.”’ 


The manuscript of this address has been placed in the per- 
‘manent Archives of the State Historical Society. The highlights 
of the Capital location as set forth in this paper runs as follows: 


| In November 1907 agitation began for the permanent location 

of the State Capitol. On June 11, 1910 a special election was held 
‘in which the people of the State were given opportunity to choose 
their Capital city and Oklahoma City won by more than 50,000 
votes. On the night of the election Governor Charles N Haskell 
opened up his executive office in the Huckins Hotel which became 
the Capital of new State, unless the courts decided otherwise. On 
November 23, 1910 Governor Haskell brought the Legislature into 
session and recommended a site of 1600 acres of land and $100,000 
-eash from which total through the sale of lots the State would 
ficrive $1,700,000 for the building of a State Capital. 


The Legislature did not agree with the Governor but created a 
Board of Capital Commissioners. A committee of citizens of Okla- 
homa City got together and proposed to give deeds to 650 acres 
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of land in the northeast part of the city, 154 miles from the Federal 
Building. They proposed to give a Capital site of 15 acres to be 
given near the center of Lincoln Boulevard and South of 23rd 
Street. 


In order to facilitate matters the State Capitol Building Com- 
pany was organized for handling all donations. Deeds to 650 acres 
of land and $20,000 in notes were made out and turned over to Hd. 
S. Vaught and he in turn turned these deeds and notes over to the 
State Capitol Building Company. Appraisers were appointed and 
all the properties offered together with the cash amounted to 
$1,402,850. Thirty-one citizens of Oklahoma City signed a bond of 
$100,000 for assurance of the State Capitol Building Company. 


Of course, said Judge Vaught, while all this was being arranged 
Guthrie citizens had taken the ‘‘movement matter’’ to the courts 
and before this litigation was settled, Haskell had given away to 
Lee Cruce who had been elected Oklahoma’s second Governor. After 
the $100,000 cash bond had been paid in, and deeds to all the 
property checked, the contract was signed and delivered by the 
State Capitol Building Company to the State and the Governor 
signed and accepted it. 


Judge Vaught pointed out that in the light of subsequent his- 
tory the State of Oklahoma made a mighty good deal in the location 
and erection of its Capitol Buildings: Ist., it had a eapitol site of 15 
acres where the capitol is located; 2nd., it received cash of $100,000; 
drd., $4,625, from the sale of lots ineluded in the Capitol donation; 
and 4th., $4,265,328.79 from oil royalties on the Capitol lands or a 
grand total cash in the sum of $4,370,453.79, as of September 4, 1945. 


‘‘All of which,’’ said Judge Vaught, ‘‘certainly justifies the 
confidence which the State Capitol Building Company and its offi- 
cers had in the represented value of the lands donated to the State, 
as contained in their original proposal.’’ 


(C. E.) 


Brier STATEMENT OF Facts Concerninae OxLp Baptist ‘Mission 
CHURCH, CHEROKEE Nation. 


Jesse Bushyhead was converted from the reading of the Bible 
and was baptized by a Baptist preacher from Tennessee in 1830 and 
soon after got together a congregation at Amohee, the place of his 
residence. He afterward became acquainted with the Baptist Mis. 
sion at Valley Town, N. C., and was ordained there 1833 along 
with John Wickliffe (Kanoeda), another Cherokee. . 
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In the fall of 1838 the whole church that had been organized 
at Amohee started on their journey over ‘‘The Trail of Tears’? to 
the Cherokee Nation in the west and established a camp near the 
present site of the Old Baptist Mission Church and soon were 
worshiping in their new location, Feb. 1839. 


Jesse Bushyhead soon established a Baptist Mission at this 
new location and was afterwards joined by Evan Jones and others 
from the old mission at Valley Town, N. C. 


This new location later was a center for distribution of sup- 
plies to the Cherokees by the Federal Government and was known 
as ‘“Breadtown,’’ near present Westville in Adair County. 


_ A school was established, a printing press was soon secured, 
and The Cherokee Messenger, the first periodical to be published 
among the Western Cherokees, was started in August, 1844, by 
Harvey Upham and Mark Tiger with the assistance of the Reverend 
Hvan Jones and his son John B. Jones. The first issue bore the 
sad news of the death of Jesse Bushyhead. (Note: Some of the 
foundation stones of the old double log building that housed this 
printing plant are to be seen just a few paces from the highway on 
the farm owned by Mr. Crowder.) 


The Mission was later moved to Tahlequah and still later to 
Muskogee and developed into the Bacone University but the church 
continued to hold forth at the same old place and it was the writer’s 
privilege to preach the Centennial Sermon in May, 1939. He is now 
pastor of the church. 


Many men and women that played a great part in the early 
history of the Cherokee people in the West have held membership 
in this old church, among whom were Jesse Bushyhead, Evan 
Jones, Wm. Upham, Harvey Upham, Mark Tiger, John B. Jones, 
Kaneeda (John Wickliffe), Lewis Downing, Charles Thompson, 
Aunt Eliza Alberty, and Aunt Carrie Quarles. 


- These facts have been gathered from the writings of Hmmet 
Starr in his History of the Cherokee Nation; Isaac McCoy in his 
History of Baptist Indian Missions; Wythe in Poor Lo; Oklahoma 
Imprints; Carolyn Thomas Foreman in Chronicles of Oklahoma; 
The Westville Record; and from members of the Bushyhead Family. 


Sam West. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Cherokee Strip: A Tale of Oklahoma Boyhood. By Marquis 
James. (New York: The Viking Press, 1945. Pp. 294. Book 
end map of Oklahoma. Cloth, $3.50. Special Oklahoma edition 
autographed, $5.00.) 


Marquis James writes of those impressionable years of his youth, 
first as a child, influenced by a Mr. Howell whose claim jomed the 
red-hilled, ravined one hundred and sixty acres which the elder 
James had staked in the famous race for homes into the Cherokee 
Strip, September 16, 1893. : 


A lonely little boy of four years, he pictures himself living 
with rather elderly parents and no playmate except his dog Prince. 
Later Marquis’ avid mind was fired by the exciting tales Mr. Howell 
related of his miraculous adventures with scalping Indians, gold 
seekers in California, cow-boys and desperadoes of The Old West, 
hand-to-hand conflicts with panthers, snakes and grizzlies wherein 
he was always victorious. 


When Papa remarked that Mr. Howell must be at least one 
hundred and fifty years old to have done all the things of which 
he boasted, Marquis was quite hurt and incensed. Although he 
worshiped Papa and wished that he would talk more, he asked 
Mama if Papa could really mean what he said about Mr. Howell. 
Mama replied ‘‘Mr. Howell is a lonely man and lonely people al- 
ways have great imaginations.’’ This explanation did not lessen 
the boy’s admiration of Mr. Howell. 


Carpenters being scarce, even Papa took Mr. Howell at his 
word and employed him to construct a two story dwelling on the 
claim. When Papa returned from Guthrie, the Territorial capital. 
where he had been trying a law suit, he was surprised to find the 
house completed but without a stairway. Mr. Howell contended that 
Papa had failed to list that item in the plans and Papa said that 
he thought Mr. Howell should have known better. Papa purposed 
to build a stairway later and Marquis hoped it would be on the 
outside of the house, so that people would know the James had é 
stairway. 


Papa was not a provident man. Each time he earned a sizable 
fee Mama urged him to buy cows and brood mares and raise stock 
as her people had done. He was of the opinion that since th 
Cherokee Strip was in the same latitude as South Carolina, it woul¢ 
produce tobacco of a fine grade. Accordingly, he planted tobacco 
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but the crop was a failure. His next venture was the ice business. 
A Wichita, Kansas, firm was shipping manufactured ice into Enid 
and he decided to show them competition. He built an ice-house 
for storage on the claim and hired men to cut up the frozen ravine 
water. He bought a wagon for delivery and was ready for business. 
The Wichita firm lowered the prices of ice and told customers that 
Papa’s ice was dirty creek water, which forced Papa out of business. 


In 1901, the James family moved into Enid. Marquis was 
going to school. His hair, which had been worn long, was rolled 
under his hat except when in Mama’s presence, since she liked to 
see it hanging. Ad Poak cut it first with the horse clippers and 
the barber finished the job. Mama cried. Marquis did not know 
-how to play with other children and his natural shyness made him 
unhappy in school. He could scarcely recite and the adjustment 
was long and painful. English was difficult but history fell glibly 
from his lips as Papa had bought him several complete sets of his- 
torical works. 4 ; 


James tells of the memorable fight between North town and 
South town as Enid and North Enid were then called ,the capture 
after being shot and the subsequent death in the county jail of 
Dick Yeager, the notorious, red-haired giant desperado. He and 
Mama visited him in jail as Papa was his lawyer. 


There are accounts of the doings of Enid’s ‘‘smart set’’ and of 


seeing the banker’s wife milking her jersey cow. Mama said that 
although the banker’s wife was a lady and the wife of the local 
Morgan, she was ‘‘not above milking her own cow.’’ He relates 
his struggle to be accepted by the ‘‘right crowd’’ as he lived on the 
wrong side of town socially. 


There is space accorded the politics of the day, wherein the 
whisky element played a prominent part. James states it would be 
in poor taste to inquire into anybody’s background. Therefore he 
confines himself to that of his parents, who were both college- 
bred. His two sisters much older were well married and resided in 
Chicago. One brother-in-law, a corporation lawyer, often saved the 
James family from financial disaster. 


As a lad, Marquis was fascinated by printers’ itinerant ways, 
the typesetter’s case, and the life of the newspaper man. His ex- 
perience with editors and their influence on his subsequent career 
was equal to that of Mr. Howell. Here the young man learned the 
value of the personal element in the make-up of a daily paper. He 
eredits a former Enid editor for his ultimate decision to seek wider 
and richer fields for the developments of his talents as a writer. 


‘A word now about the author, who states in the preface that 
the book was written from notes mostly inscribed in Paris a number 
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of years ago, primarily to please his only daughter Gynthia, who 
said, ‘‘Why don’t you write about those stories you tell instead 
of some of the things you do write about?’’ Twice a Pulitzer prize 
winner, Marquis James is possessed of a style charming and sincere, 
adroitly combining the lighter with the prosaic. His conclusion is 
that were he growing up again, he would choose no other spot than 
the Cherokee Strip. 


The book covers a period of years from 1893 to 1919. The 
many episodes related in his struggles to attain a place in the busi- 
ness and social life of the community lend a decided flavor to the 
book. The fact that he uses the real names of people adds much 
to the value of the book for those who are mentioned and in no wise 
detracts from its charm for others. 


Bess Truitt. 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Memoirs of Governor Murray and True History of Oklahoma To- 
gether with His Biography, Philosophy, Statesmanship, and 
Oklahoma History Interwoven. By William H. Murray (Alfalfa 
Bill). (Boston: The Meador Press, 1945. Volumes I, II, III. 
Pp. 1,708. Forty-four illustrations, maps, appendices, and 
index. $15.00.) 


For several years the people of Oklahoma and many Americans 
beyond the confines of this State, have looked forward with keen 
anticipation to the completion of this history by the ninth Governor 
of Oklahoma. Because of William H. Murray’s broad, early, and 
close connections with all of the movements since early territorial 
days and subsequent history of Oklahoma, it becomes a work that 
is necessary to complete the annals of this forty-sixth State of the 
American Union. The subject matter is admirably divided into 
chapters and all section paragraphs are numbered serially as are 
the pages. Volume I contains the index of the whole history and 
the names of persons mentioned are also indexed; it also contains 
Books I, I, II, IV. Volume II, contains Books V, VI, VII, VIII. 
Volume III, contains Book IX and all the appendices. 


The introduction to the history is offered by Mr. Melvin Cornish 
who was an intimate friend and contemporary. He says: ‘‘My 
acquaintance and friendship with Wm. H. Murray began some 
forty-eight years ago (we were both young men) . .. I have known 
him about as well as one man ever knew another man . . . Finally 
i res NA said Eats aie and the life of public services of this 

irst Citizen o ahoma’ make 1 
Hanae en Ste up a precious chapter of the 


In Volume I Mr. Murray traces with excellent attention to 
detail, giving genuine local color to all of his composition, from 
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his birth to the time of his leaving home, becoming a chopper -of 
wood and a farm hand; and lending himself to all good work by 
which to attain an education and on to school teaching until as a 
* young lawyer he hung out his shingle in Fort Worth, Texas. He 
writes of his journey into the Indian Territory and his part in the 
life of the Chickasaws for he married into one of the controlling 
families of the Chickasaw Nation. It is fascinating to Oklahomans 
and perhaps to any general reader to read his story of the Sequoyah 
Convention and of the Constitutional Convention of which he was 
made President. 


Volume II, relates the whole story of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and because of Murray’s leadership and knowledge of every 
~ detail of that remarkable convention, it is a highly dramatic story. 

His election and experiences as a member of the U. S. Congress, 
reflects strange light on congressional procedure and national 
events under the Wilson Administration. 


The books would be worth reading if they offered nothing else 
except Murray’s trek to South America where he took his family 
and a colony of Oklahomans in 1924. Book VIII, Volume II, dis- 
closes his return to Oklahoma and his race for election to the Goy- 
ernorship in 1930, and his subsequent service in that position. 


Volume III presents the years of Murray’s life since leaving the 
Governor’s Mansion and contains such subjects as, ‘‘political cam- 
paigns, 1936, 38, 40, 42’’; political manners and ethics; rowdyism 
in public life; social philosophy; when a man is old; Yaqui-Indian 
language; State Federation of Labor, ambitions and friends pleasing 
to remember; our twelve Governors, from Haskell to Kerr, ete., ete. 


One can see that these volumes contain typical Murray stories 
from beginning to end. Alfalfa Bill Murray has been a law unto 
himself and that law has been one of honor, fidelity to what he 
conceived to be right, and unswerving courage. Some critics will 
eall his story many names and some of them not so good. His style, 
his subject matter, and its arrangement are not of ‘standard va- 
riety.’’ Time magazine, gave this Murray history of Oklahoma an 
extended notice in a recent number. Time derided some things in 
the history but concluded by telling its several million readers that 
they would find it interesting reading. 


The binding is good, the illustrations of which there are forty- 
four are excellent and show the character and growth of the new 
state. All in all it is a good work to have upon the table of 


~~ one who likes to read history. 


Charles Evans. 
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NECROLOGIES 


CORNELIUS EMMET FOLEY 
1857-1944 


Cornelius Emmet Foley, son of Patrick Foley and his wife, Mary 
Harrigan Foley, was born June 15, 1857, at Davenport, Scott County, Iowa. 


He left the place of his birth and came to Muskogee, Oklahoma at 
an early age, first engaging in track work with the M. K. & nd bs Railway 
Company. When a young man he began his business career and his life 
was one devoted to business. With a good head, a common school edu- 
cation and rigid economy learned in the hard school of early poverty, 
these served him well. As a clerk in early manhood in the employ of 
J. A. Patterson at Muskogee he demonstrated this fact to the degree that 
the employer formed a co-partnership with him in the Mercantile Busi- 
ness which Mr. Foley conducted for several years in Eufaula, Indian Ter- 
ritory. Later he became its sole owner and made it a most flourishing 
business. He conducted not only a general line of mercantile business 
but for a period of time he was also the sole owner of the stock and 
business of a hardware company. He had many business houses con- 
structed in Eufaula, and became a large land owner, and invested in the 
cattle business. For some years he was engaged in the Banking business 
in Eufaula, first operating the Foley Banking Company and then the 
First National Bank of which he was its President. After the town of 
Eufaula was incorporated he served for eight years as Mayor.! j 


He was first a member of the Blue Lodge of Masonry at Muskogee 
and later affiliated with the Blue Lodge at Eufaula which was Lodge No. 1 
in the Indian Territory and a member of the Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, U. S. A. Southern Jurisdiction, Orient of Oklahoma, 
Valley of McAlester. He was a 33d degree Mason, coronetted on October 
25, 1919, McAlester, Oklahoma Bodies. He had been for years a member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church and died on February 26, 1944, interment in the Eufaula Cemetery 
on Thursday, March 2, 1944, with the Rev. L. V. Maund, Pastor of the 
Methodist Church, officiating, and the Eufaula Blue Lodge had charge of 
the Masonic funeral with the following pallbearers: R. L. Simpson, D. C. 
Janeway, C. L. Fallansbee, R. B. Buford, K. B. Turner and Charles Shields. 


He was a town-booster and builder and endeavored to promote the 
interest of the surrounding country. He was a member of Bedouin Temple 
of the Shrine at Muskogee and for many years a Director of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Muskogee. He resided at Muskogee eight 
years after 1873 and then was a citizen of Eufaula after that period until 
his death. He was one of the organizers of the Phoenix at Muskogee, a 
newspaper organized in the early day and was President of the publishing 
company, Leo EH. Bennett, Secretary, and Frank C. Hubbard, treasurer, 
all the stock being owned in the Indian Territory. 


' History of Indian Territory (Lewis Pub. Co., N. Y. and Chicago, 1901), p. 304. 


ae ae Indian Territory, Its Chiefs and Leading Men, by H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, pp. 
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At a convention of the people of the Indian Territory held at Mc- 
Alester on Feb. 22 and 23, 1900 he was a delegate, together with C. H. 
Tully and W. T. Fears from Eufaula.2 He was ever interested in bringing 
_about the allotment of lands and laying off and appraising the townsites 
and to strengthen the administrative agencies and increase the force 
appointed by the Government to perform this work and active in the im- 
provement and adjustment of non-citizen interests and urging the necessity 
of allowing the Indian Territory representation in Congress through a 
delegate to be elected by the people of the Indian Territory. He attended 
upon the session of Congress presenting all such matters in behalf of the 
people. His statement made before the committee was as follows: 


“What we want, gentlemen, is someone who can come here to the 
National Congress, bearing proper credentials from the people, and give 
expression to their views with reference to national legislation for the 
‘government of the people of the territory.” 


At a convention held at McAlester on Nov. 5, 1903, C. E. Foley was 
elected by unanimous vote to go to Washington to petition Congress to 
pass an act authorizing the election of a regular delegate from the Indian 
Territory. 


Durant, Oklahoma 
By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 


WILLIAM LEONARD BLESSING 
1866-1945 


William L. Blessing, son of George Washington Blessing, a native 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and his wife, Margaret (Moore) Blessing, a native 
of Montreal, Canada, was born at Chillicothe, Ohio, on December 11, 1866. 

His father, George W. Blessing, removed from Baltimore, Maryland 
to Ross County, Ohio, when a small boy and there obtained his education. 
He followed farming his entire life and was married in Huntington 
Township, Ross County, Ohio, where he resided until his death on June 12, 
1911 at the age of 86 years. 


William L. Blessing was reared and educated in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and in early life began to provide for his own support, being there 
employed from 1883 to 1885 as call boy for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
On May 2, 1887 he removed to Winfield, Kansas, where he worked in a’ 
flour mill for a short time. Later he began firing on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad from 1889 to 1898, having been promoted to the latter position 
May 5, 1895. Later, in July, 1898, he removed to Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
where he accepted a job as engineer on the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Railroad, which later became a part of th Rock Island Lines. His con- 
nection with that road covered the period from July 15, 1898 to January 
1, 1937, when he retired, having served for almost 39 years. Promptness, 
faithfulness and loyalty always characterized his service and at the time 
of his retirement he was one of the oldest representatives of the company 
employed in the Southwest. During his service as an engineer he took a 
very active part in the work of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and attended seven of the international conventions. In June, 1915 he 
introduced at the second triennial convention in Cleveland, Ohio, a resolu- 
tion which brought about the erection of the bank building of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, which is one of the largest bank buildings 


2Vol. Il, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1003-4. 
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i i joint legis- 
west of the Alleghenies. He served as a member of the first join 5 
lative board of the railroad employees during the Constitutional Convention 
and acted as chairman of the joint legislative board during the first 
session of Oklahoma’s general assembly. 


He was appointed by the Governor of Oklahoma as Labor Representa- 
tive of the first Industrial Commission, for a six year term, and assisted 
in the organization of the Commission, but after serving two years re- 
signed and returned to his work as engineer on the railroad. 


He served as president of the Home Federal Building and Loan Asso- | 
ciation in Shawnee from its organization in 1922. 


William L. Blessing was united in marriage on December 11, 1915 at 
Enid, Oklahoma, to Miss Nannie Gordon, born January 29, 1877, a native 
of Iowa, and the daughter of John M. Gordon and his wife. To this union 
one child was born, to-wit: Maybelle Blessing, who married George L. 
Branson of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, who have one daughter, Mary Ann . 
Branson, born June 16, 1934, and who now reside in Atlanta, Georgia. 
The said Geo. L. Branson served overseas during World War II. 


William L. Blessing died on July 17, 1945 and funeral services were 
conducted July 19, 1945 at Shawnee, Oklahoma, with interment at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He was a member of the Masonic Blue Lodge in Shawnee, 
the Indian Consistory at McAlester, the Shrine at Oklahoma City, Knights 
‘Templar Commandery, and was always loyal to its teachings. His life 
has exemplified its highest ideals concerning the brotherhood of man and 
the obligations thereby imposed. He was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Shawnee, Oklahoma, an active member of the Potta- 
watomie County Historical Society. He gave much time, money and advice 
for the improvement and betterment of the Pottawatomie County Historical 
Society and supervised the remodeling of the Old Friends Mission Church 
and assisted in securing caretakers’ home for the building and grounds. 
At his request, the bell of this historic church was rung at his death. 
He was also a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


He was charitable, benevolent and kind and one of Shawnee’s most 
substantial citizens. 


By ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


CHARLES ARTHUR COAKLEY 


1884-1945 


Charles Arthur Coakley, son of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Coakley, born 
February 1, 1884 at Farley, Iowa, was taken by his parents to George, 
Lyon County, Iowa, where his father was engaged in railway construc- 
tion work. Later the family moved to Fort Dodge, Iowa, where he at- 
tended high school and matriculated at the State University of Iowa, 
located at Iowa City, Iowa, on October 1, 1902 and attended the academic 
years of 1902-3 and 1903-4 and in 1904 entered the University of Minne- 
sota where he received his A.B. and LL.B. degrees in 1906. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Bettie Coakley, whom he married on 
June 8, 1910 and who was the daughter of Isaac Langley and his wife. 
Also surviving him are three brothers, W. J. Coakley, Flandreau, South 
Dakota; Leo C. Coakley, Milan, Michigan, and Manning Coakley, Exeter 
Nebraska. Interment was at Tulsa, Oklahoma, bors ; 
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He came to Oklahoma in 1908 and settled at Madill where he engaged 
in the practice of law until 1919 when he removed to Ardmore and there 
continued the practice of law until 1924 when he removed to Tulsa where 
he became a member of the law firm of Stuart, Coakley and Doerner and 
later was associated with Lt. Col. McDermott, Dyer, Martin and Powers. 
He was attorney in important criminal cases such as Clara Smith Hamon 
charged with the murder of Jake L. Hamon of Ardmore and Mrs. Ella 
Howard charged with the murder of Mrs. T. Karl Simmons and also the 
late Phil Kennamer charged with the murder of John Gorrell. However, 
the greater part of the litigation in which he was interested were civil 
matters involving great property interests. 


In 1911 he was a member of the Oklahoma Democratic State Con- 
vention which endorsed Woodrow Wilson for President in the 1912 cam- 
paign. In 1913 and 1914 he held the office of county attorney in Marshall 
County and established the reputation as a vigorous prosecutor. From 1914 
to 1918 he served as a member of the board of military and athletic 
control under the state administration and in 1916 became a Director of 
the Marshall County National Bank of Madill. He was a member of the 
Marshall County draft board in 1917-18 and national draft inspector at- 
tached to the provost marshal’s office with the rank of major until the 
close of the war. 


For years he was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, The Tulsa Club, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Oklahoma State Bar Association, the Knights of Columbus, 
- Christ the King Parish, Tulsa and a member of the Knights of St. Gregory, 
an honor conferred on outstanding Catholic laymen by Pope Pius. 


He was one of the young men who came to Oklahoma in an early 
day that distinguished himself in all the walks of life. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. | 
Durant, Oklahoma 


JAMES BUCHANAN TOSH 
1856-1935 


James Buchanan Tosh, son of John Fletcher Tosh and his wife, Mary 
Jane (Bennett) Tosh, was born November 13, 1856, in Hancock County, 
Indiana, and died at Palo Alto, California, on June 30, 1935. 


His paternal grandfather Tosh and his maternal grandmother Bennett 
were born in Pittsylvania, Virginia, where their families were planters and 
slave owners. His parents moved to Jefferson County, Kansas, in 1867 
where he lived until the opening of the Cherokee Outlet in 1893. He 
secured a claim in Kay County at the time of the opening and lived there 
until 1901 when he moved to Kiowa County, Oklahoma, his home for 
twenty-seven years. 


James Bennett Tosh was educated in the country schools of Indiana 
and Kansas. On June 9, 1880, he was married to Mary Lurela Sills of 
Jefferson County, Kansas, who died in Hobart, Oklahoma, in 1919. They 
were the parents of a son, Harry B. Tosh, and a daughter, Eva O. Tosh. 


i iles 
The son, Harry B. Tosh, lives on the old Tosh homestead a few m 
south of Hobart, having served as a teller in the Home State Bank of 
Hobart before World War I. He married Pauline Wallace and they are 
the parents of one child, Harry B. Tosh, In: 
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The daughter, Eva O. Tosh, married Thomas O. Stringer and now 
lives in Hobart. They are the parents of one child, Katie Lou Stringer. 


James Buchanan Tosh married as his second wife Ella Seegar Epper- 
son of Palo Alto, California, on December 12, 1928. During his last years, 
he made Palo Alto his home and is interred there. 


He was a farmer, stockraiser, and shipper of livestock in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. He was elected the first Justice of the Peace of Renfrow 
Township, Kay County, Oklahoma, in 1894. 


In 1906, he was elected a delegate from District 52 to the Constitu- 
tional Convention for the proposed State of Oklahoma and served on the 
following Committees: (1) State and School Lands; (2) Coal, Oil and 
Gas; (3) Liquor Traffic; (4) Legislative Department, Chairman; (5) Con- 
vention Accounts and Expenses; (6) Convention Printing. 


During his residence as a citizen in the state of Oklahoma, he served 
as President of the Farmers’ Rural Credit Association; as President of 
the State Land Leases Union of Oklahoma, and as Chairman of the Farm- 
ers’ and Laborers’ Reconstruction League of Oklahoma. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM L. CURTIS 
1874-1944 


William L. Curtis, teacher, lawyer, citizen, father, churchman, was 
born in Jasper, Newton County, Arkansas, March 6, 1874. He attended 
the Jasper Academy two years, taught two years, and at the age of 
twenty-one was elected County Clerk of Newton County as a democrat 
in a county normally republican. 


While filling this office, he studied law at spare hours, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in the Arkansas courts. The lure of the west pos- 
sessed this ambitious young man, and in 1899, he moved to Sallisaw, then 
Indian Territory. He was admitted to practice in all the courts, then 
under Federal jurisdiction. He formed a law partnership with his older 
brother, George B. Curtis. With the death of his brother, he formed a 
partnership with the late Jess W. Watts, which firm had a wide reputa- 
tion in the early days just before and following statehood. 


In 1893, he married Hattie Harrison, who survives. To this happy 
union, were born six daughters: Mrs, EB. G. Berkman, Muskogee a MIDS. 
Harry Shipley, Fort Smith; Billy Curtis, deceased; Mrs. F. B. Couch, 
Enid; Mrs. Frank Denker, Mt. Vernon, Ill.; and Mrs. E. §. Champlin, Enid. 
He is survived by six brothers, all of whom are citizens of Oklahoma. 
There are 12 grandchildren. 


Mr. Curtis was elected the first Mayor of Sallisaw. He actively sup- 
ported the statehood cause in his community, making speeches for the 
democratic delegates to the constitutional convention. During the con- 
vention he spent. much of his valuable time in Guthrie assisting in drafting - 
many important provisions embodied in the state’s progressive constitu- 
tion, paying his own expenses during such time. + 


The constitution written, he threw himself most activel 
, y in the cam- 
paign for its adoption. At statehood he was elected Sequoyah’s first 
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county attorney, holding the office only one term, returning to the active 
practice of law to which he was passionately devoted. 


Yielding to the importunity of democratic friends and believing he 
could be of service to his state, he accepted the nomination and was elected 
Representative of Sequoyah county and served in the Fourth Legislature, 
rendering distinguished public service to his county and state, 


In 1914, he was appointed assistant. attorney for the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, which place he filled with signal honor until he voluntarily re- 
tired in 1941. For convenience only he removed to Fort Smith, in 1915, 
where he lived with his family until his death at 4:00 o’clock Monday 
morning, October 30, 1944. 


He was always deeply interested in education, helping to organize the 
public schools of Sallisaw, and serving on the school board; he carried 
this enthusiasm to Fort Smith, when he removed there, and was a mem- 
ber of that city’s school board since 1932 until his passing. 


In church affiliations, he was a member of the Baptist Church since 
early life, and at his death was chairman of the board of deacons of his 
local church in Fort Smith. He was a strict churchman, and built his 
daily conduct in conformity with Christian tenets. 


He was a lifelong Mason, having gone all the way to the mystic Shrine. 


His body was returned to his adopted state and was laid to rest in the 
family plot in Sallisaw cemetery with appropriate ceremonies. His pastor, 
Rey. Victor H. Coffman, of the Immanuel Baptist Church, Fort Smith, 
conducting the funeral services. The Masonic order conducted its ritual- 
istic rites at the grave. A large concourse of friends attended his funeral 
and burial. 


Thus was laid to rest an adopted son of the state, who had rendered 
honored service in both public and private capacities, and who numbered 
among his friends many of the state’s distinguished citizens as well as 
those of lesser standing. 


By D. B. COLLUMS. 
Oklahoma City 


EARL GILSON 
1889-1945 


On May 26, 1945, Guymon, Oklahoma, lost its most publicized profile 
and one of its most beloved citizens in the person of Earl Gilson. 


Earl, as everyone knew him, made simple life a joy. Born the son of 
John L. and Ida May (Sumney) Gilson, on May 27, 1889, he came with his 
parents to Guymon in 1905. Guymom in 1905 was still a place where men 
could hide behind the water tank and shoot curious antelopes as they came 
to view the spectacle of a town taking over their territory. Earl grew up 
on the family homestead one-half mile east of Guymon, attended the 
Guymon public schools, and was already an established citizen of Guymon 
before the first World War. 


; His paternal grandparents were G. W. and Sarah (Harrison) Gilson, 
who were the parents of three sons and two daughters: George Gilson 
of San Antonio, Texas; T. J. Gilson of Hutchinson, Kansas; John L. 
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Gilson of Guymon, the father of Earl; Mrs. Joe Bridges of Lewis, Kansas; 
and Mrs. Charles Lucas who now lives at Cimarron, Kansas. Reared in 
Campbell County, Kentucky, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Gilson had moved to 
Kansas in a covered wagon, where he filed upon and proved up a govern- 
ment homestead. Mrs. Gilson (ne’e Sarah Harrison) was a near relative 
ot President Benjamin Harrison. 


The maternal grandfather of Harl Gilson was Samuel Sumney who 
was reared near Millersburg, Ohio. He came to Kansas and settled on 
a claim near Kinsley, Kansas. Both of Harl’s grandfathers served in the 
Union Army in the Civil War. 


Christmas Day, 1909, Earl married Jessie May Saylor. No children 
came to bless this marriage though they took the son of Harl’s deceased 
brother and reared him to manhood. Their home was a true reflection 
of people that dwelt therein. A modest structure, it was always kept 
well painted and well tended, immaculate inside and out. Their’s was the > 
lawn that never needed mowing, the hedge that never lacked trimming, 
and the flower beds that always had careful attention. 


Earl took the ordinary life of a city mail carrier and made it into 
a rip-roaring adventure. Through sunshine and rain, dust storm and 
drouth, he carried the mail, with a laugh and a joke. When he laughed, 
which was often, everyone laughed with him. For voiume he had no 
peer. Nevertheless, he was a faithful public servant. Friends sending 
postcards back from vacation spots would head the card with, “Hello, 
Harl,” but if he ever read the writing on any postcard, no one ever knew 
it. He considered his public job a public trust. 


Walking four or five miles a day with a heavy mail sack consumed 
only a small part of his energy. Off duty he had time for all sorts of 
civic and social activities. Earl Gilson was a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and a past Chancellor of that order. He was also a member 
of the Masonic Lodge at Guymon and was the only member of this lodge 
that knew the secret Masonic work “letter perfect.” In appreciation 
of this distinction and attainment, the lodse gave him a gold pin which 
he prized highly. At the time of his deach, Harl was President of the 
Guymon Lions’ Club and was also its District Governor for the Panhandle 
of Oklahoma. 


: Probably the event with which most people will connect Earl Gilson 
in memory was his position as “Pioneer Day” parade wangler. When 
May 2 was designated for commemorating our forebears, Earl was chosen 
by acclaim for “parade wangler.” His six-foot frame of muscle and bone 
his weather-beaten face, and his piercing black eyes made him a “natural” 
for the position. Entering into the spirit of the occasion, he grew black 
sideburns and a moustache, donned cowboy paraphernalia and topped 
the whole rig with a white “Stetson.” If ever a man looked the part of 
a cowboy, it was Gilson. His handsome, weatherbeaten profile was pub- 
lished far and wide and was probably the one most effective piece of 
advertising ever used for Pioneer Day. That he did not make a Hal 
for the time, effort, and energy expended did not make any difference we 


Harl. He was “ 2 i F 
with them. parade wangler” because he liked people and liked being 


: Once World War II started Harl, though too ol i 

it necessary to do his bit. The project Shite he Mote ee 
Texas County’s Servicemen’s News. There was probably no single pi x 
of work that contributed more to the local serviceman’s morale The oe 

bit of work. Each issue of the paper was like a letter from home, bal 


hn 
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more so. The contents were a resume of where the men were, what 
they were doing and a little news of the old hometown with it all. 
Finally, illness forced Gilson to retire from this project but others carried 
on the good work that he had begun. 


The esteem in which people held Harl Gilson is testified by the 
funeral that was given at the First Methodist Church in Guymon on May 
30, 1945, with the Reverend H. G. Butler officiating. Floral pieces came 
from far and wide. A list of Guymon’s most distinguished citizens served 
as pall bearers and honorary pall bearers, and burial was in beautiful 
Elmhurst Cemetery. 


By LT. DON DALE. 
Guymon, Oklahoma 


WILLIAM MARSHAL DUNN 
1862-1943 


Another one of the prominent pioneers and prominent men in the 
development of Southeastern Oklahoma was lost in the death of William 
Marshal Dunn on December 12, 1943. Untiring in his activities for the 
upbuilding of his section of the state, Mr. Dunn had been a leader in 
financial circles and in the cattle ranching industry for many years. 
In his later life, he took intense interest in the history of Oklahoma and, 
particularly, in the history of the Choctaw Nation, making extensive re- 
search into old records and collecting a library of considerable size 
containing many rare and valuable historical volumes. 


William Marshal Dunn, the second son of Doctor William Marshal 
Dunn, Sr., and his wife, Salina (Yates) Dunn, was born on September 2, 
1862, in Choctaw County, Alabama, near the Chickasahay River. Doctor 
Dunn was of Scotch-Irish descent, born near Tallahassee, Florida, in 
December, 1828. His wife, Salina (Yates) Dunn, was of Choctaw Indian 
descent, born in Choctaw County, Alabama, in March, 1833. She was 
the daughter of Allen Yates, of Virginia, and his wife, Millie (Nail) Yates, 
a sister of Joel Henry Nail, who was one of the first district chiefs of 
the Choctaw Nation, in Mississippi, elected under the first written con- 
stitution adopted by the Choctaws in 1826. Doctor William M. Dunn, 
Sr., was well known for his training, ability, and skill as a physician. He 
volunteered for service in the Confederate States Army, during the war 
between the States, enlisting in Captain Alfred Yates’ Company G., 23d 
Regiment, Alabama Infantry. 


Captain Alfred Yates was of Choctaw Indian descent and a brother 
to Doctor Dunn’s wife, Salina (Yates) Dunn. Their elder son, Alfred A. 
Dunn, the namesake of his uncle, Captain Yates, was a well known 
practicing physician at Purcell in the Chickasaw Nation, having graduated 
from the Medical Department of the University of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1887. 


William Marshal Dunn received his early education in the schools of 
Meridian, Mississippi. After coming to the Indian Territory in 1877, his 
family settled first at Boggy Depot, Choctaw Nation, and later at Atoka. 
Near Caddo, Choctaw Nation, on June 23, 1890, he married Annie Ward, 
the daughter of William G. Ward and his wife, Eliza (Beck) Ward. 
William G. Ward was born in Panola County, Chickasaw District, Choc- 
taw Nation, in 1847. He was of Choctaw descent, his mother having 
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been the daughter of Giles Thompson of Bogsy Depot. Mrs. Eliza Beck 
Ward was born in the Cherokee Nation, the daughter of Caleb Beck, a 
prominent white man, and his Cherokee wife. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Marshal Dunn were the parents of six children, 
five of whom are living: Lillian G. (Dunn) Wheat of Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Kmma Brazilia Dunn of Oklahoma City; William Alfred Dunn of Caldwell, 
Idaho; Arthur Ward Dunn of the home address, Wapanucka, Oklahoma; 
and Allen Y. Dunn of Reno, Nevada. 


As a young man, Mr, Dunn established a ranch west of Atoka and 
became one of the outstanding cattlemen of this section. He was an 
early officer of the Choctaw Livestock Protective Association organized 
in the 1880’s. In 1904, the family moved. to Wapanucka. He established 
a ranch near the present town of Clarita, in Coal County, which he 
operated until the time of his death. 


As an organizer of the Atoka National Bank of Atoka, Indian Territory, 
which was the first bank established between Denison, Texas, and Mc- 
Alester on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, Mr. Dunn continued 
as a director in this institution throughout its existence until a few years 
ago. He was also an organizer and director, or president, in other early 
banks in Coalgate, Lehigh, McAlester, and Wapanucka. He was one of 
the owners of the first Power and Light Company of Coalgate. 


As a Democrat, Mr. Dunn was a political leader in Coal County. In 
fraternal organizations, he was a member (32nd degree) of the Free and 
Accepted Masons; also a member of Indian Consistory, No. 2 of McAlester, 
and of Bedouin Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine. 


He was a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society and of the 
Society of Oklahoma Indians. Actively interested in Indian affairs in 
Oklahoma, he took genuine pride in his American Indian ancestry, some 
of his ancestors having assisted in making the early treaties between the 
Choctaws and the United States government. He himself was one- 
sixteenth Choctaw. One of his last activities was his interest and as- 
sistance in securing the restoration of the old Choctaw Council House at 
Tuskahoma, in Pushmataha County. To those engaged in the writing of 
Oklahoma history, he was generous in lending the use of his library and 
in assisting with his knowledge of the facts gleaned in his own pioneer 
experience. 


William Marshal Dunn will be remembered for his high principles 
as a businessman and his generosity to those in need. In his passing, 
his family lost a devoted father and husband, and the community, a 
beloved and valued citizen, : 


; By MURIEL H. WRI 
Oklahoma Historical Society aS: 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
JANUARY 24, 1946 


The meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society convened in the Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa at 10:00 A. M., January 24, 1946, with the president, Judge Robert 
L. Williams, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll. The following members were present: 
Judge R. L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Judge 
Harry Campbell, Dr. EH. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Dr. I. N. McCash, Hon. 
J. B. Milam, Hon. R. M. Mountcastle, Mr. H .L. Muldrow, Hon. wW. J. 
Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and the Secretary. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that absentee members be 
excused as having good and sufficient reasons for their absence. The 
motion was seconded by Judge Hefner and carried by unanimous vote. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that since there were no 
petitions filed for positions as Directors in the place of Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Dr. James H. 
Gardner, and J. B. Milam, that the rules be suspended and each of these 
be elected to succeed themselves. All this pursuant to the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Society. Motion was seconded,.by Mrs. John R. Williams 
and carried unanimously. 


Judge Thos. A. Edwards made the motion that cases be made for 
the purpose of filing in the book form the quarterly and annual reports 
of the Secretary of the Society; motion was seconded by Judge R. A. 
Hefner and carried by unanimous vote. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner presented some bits of Radio-active Sand 
from the Atomic Bomb tests in New Mexico and a motion was made by 
Mrs. Korn that it be accepted which did not carry. Judge Doyle intro- 
duced a motion to turn this sand over to the Military Academy at Clare- 
more, this motion was seconded by Judge W. J. Peterson, motion carried. 
Mayor Hefner at the same time presented a Flag from the surface craft 
the U. S. S. Oklahoma City, and it was accepted with thanks to the 
donor Com. John E. Kirkpatrick; it was carried under the same motion. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle presented the picture of the founder of the 
‘Sacred Heart Mission and Abbey, Right Reverend Isidore Robot. Mo- 
tion was made to accept this with thanks by Judge Robt. A. Hefner and 
seconded by Mr. H. L. Muldrow, and that it should be properly framed. 
Motion carried unanimously. 

Judge Baxter Taylor presented a portrait of Mrs, Blanche Lucas of 
Ponca City for the Society and moved it be accepted and appreciation ex- 
pressed. This motion was seconded by Judge W. J. Peterson, Motion 
carried unanimously. 
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Judge R. L. Williams presented a set of McGuffy’s readers and a copy 
of Ray’s 3rd. Arithmetic given by Fred B. Jones, of Durant, Oklahoma. 
Dr. McCash made a motion to accept these with sincere thanks and Judge 
Baxter Taylor seconded the motion. Motion was adopted. 


Mr. J. B. Milam presented a beautifully bound report on the Tornado 
at- Pryor, Oklahoma on April 27, 1942, put forth by Mr. C. S Crane, this 
copy was duly received and thanks given to Mr. Crane upon the motion of 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, and seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor, the motion 
was adopted. 


Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Society presented a flag given 
by the Motors Association of the State of more than 500 members. This 
flag was carried by soldiers from Oklahoma, Texas, and other states 
through North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and Southern France and on into 
Germany reaching the birth place of Hitler where a photograph was made 
of it, which is attached to the flag. A motion was made that it be ac- 
cepted by Judge Baxter Taylor and seconded by Mrs. Korn and thanks 
be given to the Motors Association. This motion carried. 


The Secretary reported that Mrs. Waite Phillips of Los Angeles, 
California, had presented the portrait of her husband Waite Phillips to 
the Society. The presentation of this splendid portrait of an eminent 
Oklahoman called forth warm and earnest appreciation on the part of the 
Directors. Motions made and seconded that the portrait of Hon. Waite 
Phillips be received by the Society and a letter of thanks be sent by the 
Secretary. The motion was carried unanimously. 


A report was made to the Board with reference to the removal of 
County papers from the room now occupied by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Boxes of papers were removed to storage as follows: Oklahoma 
County, 81 boxes; Osage County, 70; Logan County; 3; Murray County, 
3; Washington County, 1; Osage County, 95; Oklahoma County, 3; Ottawa 
County, 35; Washington County, 31; Murray County, 1. Boxes removed 
from Historical Building to the Capitol Building December 10, 1945, were 
161; and 165, on December 11, 1945. 


The report was made by Mr. H. L. Muldrow with reference to securing 
of map cases for the maps in the Library. He said that it was impossible 
because of labor conditions and absence of material to secure glass or 
steel document cases. He stated that a case (of 3 stacks, 5 drawers each) 
like those in the Library, could be purchased for about the sum of $300.00. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that this be bought and the motion passed 
with Mrs. Lucas seconding the motion. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented the matter of purchasing for the 
Grand Army Room a case for valuable collections. Judge Baxter Taylor 
made a motion that one case be bought for that room, this motion was 
seconded by Judge R. A. Hefner and was duly carried, 


Mr. J. B. Milam made a motion to purchase a Model C-I Micro-Film 
Recordack reader costing $363.00, F.0.B., providing a reader of this kind 
can not be secured as a loan from the State Tax Commission. Mrs. 
Blanche Lucas seconded the motion, it was carried unanimously. 


Hon. R. M. Mountcastle made a motion to include Dr. BE. BE. Dale 
on the committee for the micro-film. Those on the committee are: Dr. 
Charles Evans, Secretary, Dr. E. E. Dale, and Chairman Judge R. L. 
Williams. Mrs. Lucas seconded the motion, motion was duly carried. 


A motion was made by Judge Baxter Taylor to adopt the sort 
of 
railing recommended by George Forsyth the Architect for the statuary 
room. Motion was seconded by Mrs. Lucas which motion was adopted. 
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Included in this motion made by Judge Baxter Taylor and seconded by 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas was a vote of thanks to Mr. George Forsyth for his 
advice and great interest always displayed by him for the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building. 


Judge R .L. Williams presented Mr. Glaspy P. Warren, Chairman of the 
Soldiers Relief Commission and Mr. Milt Phillips, Director of Veterans 
Services, who ask for more room in the building for their work and 
workers. Mrs. Lucas made a motion to accept the views and plans of 
Judge R. L. Williams on the allowance of room and the use of the balcony 
provided that no door should be cut into it through any wall. It was set 
forth that the ladies rest room should be exclusively and only used by 
women. In the development of this plan Mrs. Cubage was to be consulted. 
Motion was seconded by Mr. Peterson, and motion was carried. 


At this time the resignation of Mr. Buren F. Malone was presented 
and accepted. Many members of the Board express their great regrets at 
the loss of so good a public servant. A motion was made that his resig- 
nation be accepted by Mrs. Anna B. Korn and seconded by Mrs. John R. 
Williams. Motion was carried, and a committee appointed by the Chair- 
man, Judge R. L. Williams, composed of Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary, 
Judge Baxter Taylor and Judge Robert A. Hefner to receive applications 
and fill the position until the next meeting of the Board. 


Mrs. Lucas made a motion to accept the new members entering the 
Society since its last meeting. This motion was seconded by Judge 
Thomas A. Edwards and was passed unanimously. The new members are 
as follows: LIFE MEMBERSHIP: Tom Cooper, Oklahoma City; James 
A. Lathim, Jr., Muskogee; Lee R. Payne, Tulsa; Lew Wentz, Ponca City. 
ANNUAL MEMBERS: Mrs. William J. Allen, Tulsa; Mrs. L. Barrett, 
White Deer, Texas; Mrs. Dorothy M. Breese, Manhattan, Kansas; Farris 
Campbell, New York City, N. Y.; B. W. Chouteau, Oklahoma City; Tom 
Conrady, Muskogee; Richard C. Corbyn, Enid; J. T. Conway, Raton, New 
Mexico; W. H. Creel, Bartlesville; William M. Cutlip, Shawnee; Claude 
O. Davis, Mt. Vernon, Washington; W. Eugene Davis, Seminole; W. Ward 
Davis, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. Ward Davis, Oklahoma City; Count Duna- 
way, Shawnee; Mrs. S. V. Fait, Anadarko; Mrs. Henryetta M. Firebaugh, 
Hugo; R. L. Foster. Bartlesville; Mrs. Earl Gilson, Guymon; George Grecke, 
New York City, N. Y.; A. R. Hacker, Enid; Robert H. Hammock, Ft. 
Bragg, North Carolina; Julius M. Hawes, Oklahoma City; Haskell Hen- 
dricks, Wakita; Ira B. Hendricks, Jefferson; H. C. Hill, Bartlesville; 
Mrs. J. R. Holland, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. J. Hulsey, McAlester; R. B. F. 
Hummer, Bartlesville: George A. Hutchinson, Enid; Monroe Jordan, 
Tecumseh; Albert C. Kassel, Chicago, Ill.; Robert HE. Katigan, Oklahoma 
City; Otto Karl Kruz, Sidney, Nebr.; James C. Leake, Muskogee; Henry B. 
Lee, Oklahoma City; C. B. McBride, Denver, Colo; H. H. McBride, Vivian, 
La.; C. Boone McClure, Canyon, Texas; Juanita Mahaffey, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Lincoln Maupin, Prairie Grove, Ark; W. A. Maurer, Oklahoma City, 
Victor Mead, Oklahoma City; Mrs. N. R. Meeks, Pomona, Calif.; Mrs. Oscar 
Monrad, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. S. Murphy, Norman; Shade D. Neely, 
Muskogee; J. C. Park, Durant; W. C. Preetorius, Pawhuska; Daniel 
Richardson, Union City; J. C. Rogers, Sallisaw; Mrs. Hubbard Ross, Ft. 
Gibson; William A. Settle, Jr., Tulsa; John D. Steakley, Durant; Mrs. 
J. J. Temborius, Ft. Madison, Iowa; Marvin R. Tinney, Sallisaw; Ben F. 
Thompson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Burton Wands, Los Angeles, Calif; Henry 
F. White, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

A motion was made by Mr. Milam that the Secretary, Dr. Charles 
Evans work with Dr. Grant Foreman in reference to the resolution found 
on page 303 of The Chronicles of 1940, Vol. 18. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mrs, Anna B. Korn and passed. 
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Dr. Dale requested members of the Board of Directors to help him 
with any material they could find or offer on “Cultural Contributions of 
the Indians,” of Oklahoma. This was agreeably received by the members 
and promises were made individually to help as much as possible. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the present personnel of this Board 
be continued for another year. Judge Doyle made a substitute motion 
which was seconded by Mrs. Anna B. Korn, that instead of the motion 
by Judge Baxter Taylor that in pursuance of the by-laws and Constitution 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society that the present personnel of the 
Board and the employees be elected for 2 years, or until their successors 
should have been chosen and qualified. Judge Baxter Taylor accepted 
this substitute which was duly seconded by Mrs. Anna B. Korn which 
motion was passed unanimously. This motion was accepted by Mrs. 
Lucas, who had seconded the original motion. 


At this time Dr. I. N. McCash made a motion that this session of the 
Board of Directors be now adjourned, this was seconded by Mr. Bigger- 
staff and carried unanimously. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President 
Presiding. 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 


Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


Required fee $.___: 


ASUS ft a a ela eee 
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a cs nee ne nnn ne neem ene ne ones ne ceemmmemnnnnenmncccanoterenresssrececes: 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates 
all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
“made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address » 
2. Name 
Address 
3. Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 
Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 


to its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 


j 


_\ THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
~ The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
_ group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
_ in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
- motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
_ collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
; ~ pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
* of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 

_ the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 

_ tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 

articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 

_ book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 

be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


_ Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
_ open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
_ college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
_ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
_ and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a - subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
_ may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
- correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
Bey Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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